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SDs fh. Cader 


Can you take a bit of praise to- 
day from this very grateful column? 


We think that you (we mean all 
you regular readers of America) are 
the most responsive people we ever 
wrote a letter to—the pleasantest, 
most understanding, most generous, 
and yes, the most cooperative audi- 
ence we ever asked to cooperate. 


This praise is poured out on you 

because of your amazing response to 

a direct’ mail piece we sent you a 
— few days.age.~ 


»» ¢) Towards;the middle of last month, 

it occurred to us tat February, be- 
. ing, tholic Press Month, might be 
id Bt dinde to ask you to introduce 
“|~ America to your circle of acquain- 
tances. And so we prepared and 
mailed you a letter suggesting, first, 
that you finance trial subscriptions 
for four or five friends; and second, 
that you give us the names of others 
whom we could solicit from this 


desk. 


Well, we dropped that letter in 
the mails at the end of last month, 
and today, Friday the 14th, just as 
we go to press with this issue, we 
can count up some glorious statis- 
tics. Here they are: 


You sent 1,571 subscriptions. 
You sent 2,927 names. 


Any way you percentage it, that 
is a splendid response. Moreover, it’s 
going to get better, because the 
month is only half over as we write, 
and your letters will continue to 
come in, we expect, until well into 


the middle of March. 


We know that every one of you 
ought to get a letter of thanks, 
from this desk. Many of you added 
pleasant, friendly words of com- 
mendation for America to your gift 
coupons; many of you tossed away 
the short-term coupon and sent in 
full-year subscriptions for your 
friends. 


So will you please let this column 
of praise and thanks serve in place 
of a personal letter? For one thing, 





our clerks are swamped by your in- 
coming mail; for another, we want 
to get after those 2,927 friends of 
yours at once. 


Back in 1914, America Press 
published a 65-page booklet ad- 
dressed to young people, dealing 
with religious vocation, and entitled 


“What Shall I Be?” 
The booklet by Father Cassilly, 


S.J., was “aimed at presenting sound 
principles to assist the young in de- 
ciding their course of life,” and 
while it did that particular job 
magnificently, it also slashed out 
vigorously at “rigorist authors who 
so hedged the approach to religious 
life with difficulties and restrictions 
as to frighten many away from it.” 


Well, the booklet turned out to 
be one of America Press’s best sellers 
over the years. We published 17 edi- 
tions, probably a quarter of a mil- 
lion copies, including versions print- 
ed abroad in the French, Spanish, 
Flemish and Italian languages. 


When we sold out the last copies 
not long ago, we decided not to re- 
print. For one thing, Father Cas- 
silly’s point of view—somewhat 
controversial when he first presented 
it—had come to universal accept- 
ance (possibly by reason of the 
quarter million copies). For another, 
we felt that the time had come for 
a series of more sharply focused 
vocation booklets. 


And so, as a first step, we called 
upon Father Neil Boyton, S.J., to 
do a brief pamphlet for high school 
boys on the priesthood. Father Boy- 
ton is highly competent to talk to 
boys, because in addition to his 
many years in the classroom, he has 
published several delightful juvenile 
novels, and is widely known for his 
great interest and success in Cath- 
olic Boy Scout work. 


On another page you will find a 
small notice advertising Father 
Boyton’s fine, new booklet. It’s 
called, “Come Follow Me.” We 
trust that it will do as much spirit- 
ual good as Father Cassilly’s, win 
as many vocations to the priesthood, 
and achieve as many editions! 


Tha Gusiness Office 
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Supreme Court decision on bus transportation 

The 5 to 4 Supreme Court decision, on February 10, 
upholding the constitutionality of the New Jersey bus 
transportation law, establishes a long-needed precedent 
in favor of equity for American children, no matter what 
school they attend. Passed in 1941, held unconstitutional 
by New Jersey’s Supreme Court in 1943 but constitu- 
tional by New Jersey’s highest court, the Court of Errors 
and Appeals, in 1945, the law required school districts 
which supplied bus service to public-school children to 
supply the same service to children in non-public schools. 
When the full 73-page Supreme Court document is avail- 
able, further comment will be called for; but the leading 
lines of the majority and minority views, as given in 
news releases, indicate that the majority decision of 
Justices Black, Douglas, Reed, Murphy and Chief Justice 
Vinson, was founded, properly, on a close comparison of 
the New Jersey law with the first and the fourteenth 
Amendments to the U. S. Constitution. The conclusion 
was that the New Jersey law did not violate either of the 
Amendments. It was drawn in the interests of the pub- 
lic welfare, and the Supreme Court warned that the 
power to nullify public-welfare laws of a State on the 
ground that they expend tax funds for so-called private 
purposes must be exercised “with the most extreme 
caution,” for “otherwise a State’s power to legislate for 
the public welfare might be seriously curtailed, a power 
which is a primary reason for the existence of States.” 
In the minority opinions, on the other hand, the specter 
of a false interpretation of separation of Church and 
State seems to have distracted the Justices from the real 
issue, the New Jersey law itself. Justice Jackson’s separ- 
ate minority opinion points up a weakness in Justice 
Black’s brief—the weakness of overemphasizing the 
“wall of separation” between Church and State (as a 
sop, perhaps, to the minority) and then concluding that 
nevertheless the New Jersey law makes no breach in this 
“wall of separation.” The conclusion, however, is the 
right one; it is the conclusion likewise of the Amicus 
Curiae brief of the NCWC for the National Council of 
Catholic Men and National Council of Catholic Women; 
and it is the conclusion of the closely reasoned article 
on Separation of Church and State which Father John 
Courtney Murray contributed to the February 15 issue of 
AMERICA. 


Holding the atomic line 

A new Commission on Conventional Armaments was 
created by the United Nations Security Council on Feb- 
ruary 13. Its task is the arduous one of developing a 
plan for the regulation and reduction of armaments 
throughout the world. The main contest over the dis- 
armament resolution took place on February 10, when 


the Security Council hotly debated a paragraph which 


requires that the projected Disarmament Commission 
should not be allowed to interfere with the jurisdiction 
of the Atomic Energy Commission already set up by the 
General Assembly. After hours of bitter wrangling, Russia 
and Poland abstained from voting and finally accepted 
the majority decision on the ground that the matter was 
“procedural,” and therefore not subject to a veto. Mr. 
Gromyko surprised all by not making use of the veto in 
the final vote upon the entire Disarmament Commission 
proposal. One thing has been made abundantly clear by 
the chief U. S. delegate to the Security Council, Warren 
R. Austin. The United States will not and cannot shift 
from the position it has held from the beginning, that 
nothing in the way of an international set-up can be tol- 
erated which may weaken the control over atomic produc- 
tion—of all sorts—and over all mass-destruction weapons 
which is vested in the Atomic Energy Commission. The 
decks are still further cleared toward the final test as to 
whether the ultimate powers of destruction can somehow 


be held in check. 


Senators and secrets 

Perhaps the time has come to give every Congress- 
man, upon arrival in Washington, a special indoctrina- 
tion course which would stress two points: 1) that we 
are living in a brutally dangerous period of history and 
that, as a consequence, the primary concern of every 
citizen, and especially of every Congressman, must be 
the nation’s security; and 2) that the politician’s natural 
thirst for publicity must be constantly watched and 
rigorously controlled. This suggestion, which is not 
meant to reflect on the prudent majority in Congress, has 
been prompted by the dangerous leak which put Bernard 
Baruch’s hush-hush testimony on Soviet espionage en 
the front page of every paper in the country. Owing to 
the delicacy of his knowledge, Mr. Baruch had refused 
to talk at an open meeting of the Senate Committee on 
Atomic Energy. Only after the Committee had gone into 
executive (secret) session did he reveal to the Senaters 
that Moscow had learned some of our atom bomb secrets. 
In no time at all, through the enterprise of an Associated 
Press reporter, the “secret” testimony was known to the 
public—and to Moscow. The publicity, of course, was 
wonderful, but the Senator, or Senators, who broke the 
story are plainly not fit to be trusted with confidential 
matters pertaining to the nation’s security. Yet the Senate 
Committee on Atomic Energy has been insisting that its 
members be free to attend all meetings of the U. S. 
Atomic Commission, where they would become familiar 
with all the secret data on the atomic bomb! Should 
this happen, Mr. Stalin could give up the risky business 
of atomic espionage and take to reading the American 
press instead. A secret told to twelve Senators will not, 
apparently, remain a secret very long. 
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Patt bill and parental rights 
“An astonishing piece of legislation,” says NCWC 
* News Service, has been introduced in the Senate of the 
State of Washington. It seeks to forbid children from 
attending a Catholic school without permission of the 
local superintendent of public schools. So crude an at- 
tack on the rights of parents is not likely to survive legis- 
lative scrutiny. Yet take the new Taft Federal-aid bill 
(S.472) which, in a far smoother but no less mischievous 
formula, preserves, indeed, the parental right to control 
the education of a child, but in such a way as to exact 
a penalty. Parents may, without anyone’s permission, 
send their children to the school of their choice, but if 
they choose a non-public school they cut themselves and 
their children off from State and Federal assistance in 
carrying the burdens the choice imposes—burdens 
which the State and Federal Government will assume 
if the choice settles upon sending the child to a “public” 
school. That is the substantial principle of the Taft 
Federal-aid proposal for public schools only. If passed, 
it would prove to be just as effective a frustration of 
parental rights in education as would the proposal in- 
troduced by the two senators in the Assembly of the 
State of Washington. 


Government control of rubber 

People who imagine that the intricate question of gov- 
ernment intervention in business can be solved quite 
simply by kicking the Government out as expeditiously 
as possible ought to sit down some night and quietly 
ponder the situation in rubber. At the present time, by 
Government fiat, manufacturers are required to use spe- 
cified percentages of natural and synthetic in all rubber 
products. The authority thus to dictate to business comes 
from the Second War Powers Act, which expires March 
31. Now, consumers do not like this regulation; they 
want automobile tires made entirely of natural rubber, 
which at the moment cannot be privately imported— 
this by virtue of the Government’s power under the First 
War Powers Act—and is subject to price control. Manu- 
facturers are caught between their desire to satisfy con- 
sumers in what soon will be a buyers’ market, and their 
fear of returning to the anarchic prices in the world 
rubber market. (In 1925 the world price of natural rub- 
ber was $1.23 a pound; it was under three cents a pound 
in 1932!) This latter consideration dictates keeping alive 
the war-built (with Government funds) synthetic rubber 
industry, since the threat of synthetic would be a con- 
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venient club to keep foreign price profiteers in line. But 
the new iidustry cannot survive if all controls over 
rubber are released now. Some manufacturer would be 
sure to make an all-natural tire, and competition would 
do the rest. The synthetic rubber industry would die. 
The Government wants to keep synthetic plants afloat, 
too. It recalls with shivers how close we came to disaster 
in the late war when the Japanese cut off our supply of 
natural rubber. To any sane man, it seems to us, all this 
adds up to continued Government controls over rubber, 
until such time at least as we can formulate an intelligent 
policy for our infant synthetic industry. To kick the 
Government out now would be foolish at the best. At 
the worst it might be disastrous. 


Our Chinese policy 

Abandonment by the United States Government of its 
efforts to mediate the Chinese civil war, preceded by 
General Marshall’s statement of January 7, 1947, does 
not imply a basic change of policy toward that country. 
Traditionally we recognize China as the key to peace in 
the Far East. This has been proved by continuous sup- 
port of China’s independence and her territorial and 
administrative integrity ever since the Open Door era. 
The last manifestation of this continuous support was 
our note to the Soviet Union, requesting return of the 
port of Dairen to China. This tactical disinterestedness 
on our part has worked to the advantage of other na- 
tions, especially of those who believe that their vital 
stakes in China depend upon the outcome of the Chinese 
civil war. With China’s economy tottering, and the coun- 
try torn by internal strife, Russia steadily presses her 
advantage on all fronts. In the north the Russian armies 
remain in control of Dairen, gateway to rich Manchuria. 
Eighteen months ago the Russians solemnly promised in 
a treaty to return this port to its lawful owner. In the 
west of China one-third of Sinkiang Province is already 
absorbed in the Soviet political and economic orbit by 
creation of a new puppet—the East Turkestan People’s 
Republic. In East and Central China, Soviet propaganda 
wages a constant war against China’s closest friend—the 
United States. The fact that the Soviet Union has twice 
as many troops on Chinese soil as all other nations com- 
bined is not presented to the Chinese people. Instead, 
the presence of a 20,000-man American lst Marine Divi- 
sion has been blown up as a constant source of agitation. 
Soviet propaganda makes such strides because there are 
apparently no American counter-measures to refute the 
distorted facts and to tell the Chinese that Americans 
did not come to “enslave” them. If there are such, they 
certainly have failed of their purpose. American with- 
drawal from China, at least, would leave Russia in com- 
plete military, political and economic control of those 
areas which are rich in natural resources. These very 
regions are indispensable to any real economic recovery 
of the nation of 450 million people. Secretary of State 
Marshall pointed out that China’s salvation lies in giving 
reality to the recently adopted democratic constitution. 
Yet the examples of other countries, left alone in the 
shadow of a totalitarian giant, prove that even the best 
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intentions of a country tau’ when a stronger outside 
Power wills it otherwise. As Russia tightens her grip on 
China, Americans will watch developments there with 
particular care, recognizing our own and the world’s 
vital interest in the success of China’s rebirth. 


Fate of the Baltic states 

Among the innumerable anomalies of postwar Europe 
is certainly the fate of the three little Baltic republics: 
Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania. Reports that filter through 
only confirm those charges leveled against Russia by 
Baltic representatives abroad and by Americans of Baltic 
descent, as they voice despairing but little-heard pleas 
for assistance. Their accusations are unanimous on one 
point: the Soviet Government, contrary to the Atlantic 
Charter and other solemn declarations made during the 
war, is keeping these states in political slavery. To what 
degree the Russians have succeeded in enslaving the once 
free Estonians, Latvians and Lithuanians, is indicated in 
a report which appeared in The Economist of London, 
a reliable journal not entirely unfriendly to the Soviets. 
The picture of what is happening in the Baltic states was 
presented on the basis of information provided for the 
most part by the Russian press and radio themselves. It 
seems that the Russians are deporting an ever-larger 
number of local Baltic inhabitants to forced-labor camps 
* in the Soviet Union, and that loyal and proven Com- 
munists are imported to take the place of the former. 
All national leaders or persons who potentially might be 
such, and especially the intelligentsia of the Baltic na- 
tions, were killed off during the first Soviet occupation 
in 1940. But mass deportations of the populations of 
Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania began with the second 
Soviet occupation in 1944. The details of deportation 
proceedings were meticulously worked out in the Serov 
Instruction, originating with the Ministry of State Se- 
curity, Moscow. This official document was prefaced by 
the proposition that “deportation of anti-Soviet elements 
from the Baltic states is a task of great political impor- 
tance.” Classification of these “enemies of the state” is 
based upon progressive degrees of “untrustworthiness.” 
Since all Balts are against Soviet occupation, just as they 
were against that of the Nazis, all are considered “en- 
emies” destined for extermination. 


Big Three “realism”? 

Russian elements are now dominant in these Baltic 
countries. As in Poland or the Ukraine, administrative 
personnel are Russians, sometime under assumed Baltic 
names, while Russian is the official language. The present 
rate of deporting the Balts and importing Russians is 
such that in a few years the national characteristics of 
Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania will completely disappear. 
Yet the United States, Great Britain and 34 other govern- 
ments still recognize the Baltic republics as sovereign 
and independent nations. Former Secretary of State 
James F. Byrnes sent formal notes to the effect that our 
Government does not recognize the validity of legislative 
acts of the regimes functioning in the Baltic states. 
(cf. The Baltic Review, Nov., 1946, for texts.) Yet the 


Russians continue to stay there, and none of the great 

Powers had made any demarche toward asking them to, 
go. This reluctance or hesitance may be dictated by that 

amoral and cynical “realism” in politics which rests on 

the myth of the Big Three unity. The historical source of 

strength of Western democracies has always been their 

moral firmness and respect for principles of interna- 

tional law and order. They have yet to manifest either 

on the Baltic question. 


Rents and ceilings 


Any across-the-board increase in rent ceilings would 
seem to presuppose the landlord’s costs have gone up 
uniformly and that all rents for the base period were 
equally equitable. It does not take much thought to 
realize that such is not the case. There are hardship 
cases, and assistance should be granted to them, as it 
will be for perhaps a 1,000,000 landlords who may 
qualify under the modified rules effective February 15. 
But any general easing of controls would not only grant 
increases where they are not deserved but also set off 
serious opposition among renters whose incomes would 
be proportionately curtailed. Nominal wage and salary 
increases mean nothing if prices of essential items like 
housing and for ever going to catch up and pass them. 
It is the real wage, in terms of buying power, that ulti- 
mately determines prosperity. When that is forced down 
by repeated across-the-board increases, such as landlord 
lobbyists now propose, more labor discontent and an ulti- 
mate break in prices can be expected. The subject of 
rent increases remains a hot potato in Washington cir- 
cles. The 10-per-cent increase that almost got announced 
by the Office of Temporary Controls toward the end of 
January put a lot of people in an embarrassing position. 
First among them were the top officials and advisers who 
should have known what was afoot. They didn’t, or at 
least said they didn’t, when they let General Fleming 
take the blame. But in an even more difficult position are 
the members of Congress who are watched by the rent- 
ing public on one side and pushed by the lobbyists on 
the other. They have on their hands several bills, some 
of which are utopian in their belief in the efficacy of 
decontrol, even though the supply is obviously insufficient 
to meet the urgent demand. One, the Hawkes bill 
(S.415), would extend controls to 1948 but would also 
grant an overall 15-per-cent increase, with no controls 
on new rental housing. To permit such an overall in- 
crease would please the landlords but put many low- and 
middle-income families in a most difficult position. Con- 
gress would take the blame for resulting discontent. The 
President must have realized that when he left the prob- 
lem up to Congress. That is another explanation of the 
dramatics which accompanied the suppression of the 
January directive authorizing general rent increases. 
But this using of national rent ceilings as a political 
football is no consolation to the average citizen. What 
he wants to know, with some assurance, is that no gen- 
eral rent increases are ahead. Landlord “hardship cases,” 
where genuine, need relief, but a general advance will 
only create millions of hardship cases among the renters. 
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Our unfilled immigration quotas 

Back at the turn of the century a million or more 
immigrants a year used to look on the newly completed 
Statue of Liberty as they came into New York harbor. 
That they were welcome on our shores was a better 
selling point for the “American way of life” than all 
the propaganda we have turned out in the last few years. 
These newcomers knew we believed in democracy be- 
cause we practised it. But since our nation passed legis- 
lation establishing discriminatory quota barriers in the 
early *twenties, the annual roll of immigrants is only a 
fraction of what it once was. According to the laws on 
the books, we can take in 153,879 quota immigrants 
annually. What with depression, war and needlessly rigid 
administration of an already difficult law, we have no- 
where reached the quota for years. The record shows: 


Quota Immigrants Per Cent of Amount of 
Year Admitted Quota Used Quota Unused 

1930 .... 141,497 92.0 12,227 
meee «eas 8,220 5.3 145,504 
re 18.0 126,012 
1938 42,494 27.6 111,280 
1939 62,402 40.6 91,372 
1940 51,997 33.8 101,777 
1941 36,220 23.5 117,554 
1942 14,597 9.5 139,177 
1943 9,045 5.9 144,729 
1944 9,394 6.1 144,485 
1945 11,623 7.5 142,256 
1946 29,095 18.9 124,784 


This leaves, since 1930, a total of 2,054,461 unused quota 
entries, none of which is available now since they do 
not carry over from year to year. Should there be legis- 
lative authorization to’ make available these “unused” 
quotas and to use them for nationalities other than the 
ones originally intended, there would be no barrier to 


admittance of about 400,000 refugees. This is the | 


United States’ fair share of the 850,000 refugees waiting 
to be resettled in immigrant-receiving countries not rav- 
aged by the war. If we believe in freedom—for other 
people besides ourselves—now is the time to prove it. 


Refugees, immigrants and Christian charity 

The plight of Europe’s refugees is a direct challenge 
to the Christian conscience. We say the Christian con- 
science, for the Jews have abundantly manifested self- 
sacrificing concern for their homeless brethren. Unless 
we choose to send the refugees back to an uncertain 
future, in which even death may be their lot, or by our 
neglect allow them to become additional burdens on 
impoverished countries, there is no way out but to find 
for them a permanent place of resettlement. The time to 
do it is now, lest continued uncertainty and fear prolong 
their misery beyond what is necessary. The very in- 
ability of the refugees to find a home within our borders 
is a continual reproach to our peculiarly American type 
of nationalism and race discrimination. We would not 
want to admit them because they might be Communists 
—this in face of the fact that they flee from the Rus- 
sian sphere of influence. Or they might be Nazis, al- 
though large numbers were unwilling victims of German 
forced-labor programs. Or they might be unassimilable, 
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although in the past our country has digested many times 
that number of people and turned them into good Ameri- 
cans. There are ever so many reasons for failing to act, 
ail of which, on closer examination, turn out to be re- 
lated to the growing American xenophobia, or fear of 
the stranger, which does little credit to our democratic 
protestations and may well herald approaching national 
decay. It is our charity and sense of justice which are 
on trial. So far little progress has been made toward 
modifying our immigration laws to permit admission of 
the homeless, although other less fortunate nations have 
manifested their good will. Our American people, as a 
group, remain singularly ill-informed about the whole 
business. Certain segments of the press, while almost 
scorching the paper with condemnations of communism, 
have shown a regrettable lukewarmness in coming to the 
defense of refugees. Yet these homeless people are the 
fruits of persecution at the hands of the proletarian dic- 
tatorship. To kelp them, specifically by taking some of 
them into our country, is a concrete challenge to com- 
munism far more convincing than self-righteous con- 
demnation. Catholics particularly should lead in a cam- 
paign for positive action. The time is short. 


Case of the Slovak migrants ‘ 

The right of access to the means of livelihood, “by 
migration if necessary,” is laid down as one of the funda- 
mental rights of human beings in the N.C.W.C. Declara- 
tion of Human Rights discussed in last week’s issue. 
The Canadian Slovak League, in a recent manfesto, has 
asked for an obvious application of this principle in the 
case of the displaced persons of Slovak origin in Europe, 
who are facing present misery and a future possibility 
of deportation and death at the hands of the Russian 
authorities. As “the only chartered Canadian Slovak 
organization,” the League is petitioning the Government 
“to modify immediately Canada’s present immigration 
laws so as to permit these Slovak (and other) displaced 
persons and their families immediate entry into Canada, 
even when they have no relatives in the Dominion.” It 
agrees to furnish any necessary affidavits for the same; 
and appeals to the Apostolic Delegate and the Catholic 
Hierarchy of Canada for support of the plan for legal 
entry of Slovak migrants. The deplorable situation in 
which Slovakia now finds herself places the case of the 
Slovak migrants squarely before the consciences of the 
people of both Canada and the United States. 


Correction 
Merwin K. Hart, president of the National Economic 


Council, has written to us with reference to our Comment 
of November 23, 1946, entitled “Re: Action, Inc.,” ask- 
ing for a correction. He points out that the dinner in 
honor of Upton Close, radio commentator, was given by 
the National Economic Council, not by American Action, 
Inc., of whose executive committee Mr. Hart is a member. 
Gerald L. K. Smith has at no time had the slightest con- 
nection with American Action. According to Mr. Hart’s 
personal observation, Frank Gannett and General Moseley 


were not present at the dinner. 
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It can be reported as fact that this country’s top foreign- 
affairs policymakers are not fooled by the frequently 
devious and seemingly inexplicable turns taken by 
Soviet Russia in its approach to international questions 
being negotiated in this postwar period. The gentle- 
men from Moscow may snarl and bluster one week and 
bow and curtsey the next, and word may go out that 
U. S.-Russian relations are improving or deteriorating, 
as the case may be. 

But as high government officials understand now, those 
changes mean little. They are convinced that Moscow’s 
basic objectives always remain the same. These are: 
first, to dominate and control all nations in Soviet Rus- 
sia’s immediate geographic sphere. and, second, to use 
communism elsewhere throughout the world as a dis- 
rupting force against other governments. Its end is 
worldwide Russian imperialism. 

Informed officials believe Russia will haggle and dis- 
agree whenever it suits her purpose to do this. Now and 
then changes in tactics may be dictated by conditions at 


home, for while the men in the Kremlin have vast power, - 


they are not immune to dissatisfaction or public pressures 
growing out of bad economic conditions or other causes. 
When he testified a few days ago before a Con- 


gressional committee dealing with the nomination of 
David Lilienthal as chairman of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, Undersecretary of State Dean Acheson de- 
scribed Russia’s foreign policy as “an aggressive and ex- 
panding one.” 

The Soviet government at this time, he said, appeared 
opposed to nearly every feature of the plan proposed by 
this country for international control of atomic weapons. 

Because of this opposition, it is believed by some here, 
the likelihood of any agreement on atomic controls is 
diminishing. So far, the U. S. has insisted on barring 
use of the veto to block action in case violations of inter- 
national controls should be discovered. That is the posi- 
tion of Bernard Baruch, and it probably would take 
powerful and impelling logic to get through the U. S. 
Senate any compromise agreement. Some able senators 
have been seeking some formula for an agreement, but 
none has been found yet which attracts major support. 

The newest differences with the Russians concern Mos- 
cow’s attempt to limit the number of American press and 
radio men covering the forthcoming Moscow conference 
to not more than twenty. About four times that many 
have applied for visas and, when the last foreign minis- 
ters’ conference broke up in New York, the understand- 
ing this government had was that entry would be pro- 
vided for all reporters who wished to cover the meeting. 
But, as has happened so often before, Moscow had a dif- 
ferent idea of what the agreement said. 

CHarRLes LUCEY 
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The following facts on Catholic book publishing in 1946 
are taken from Bruce Publishing Company’s Between the 
Lines: 319 Catholic books in English were published 
during 1946, bearing 98 different imprints. Fourteen 
publishers released five or more Catholic books: Catholic 
University Press, 41; Bruce Publishing Co., 34; New- 
man Bookshop, 18; Sheed and Ward, 17; Herder 14; 
Longmans, 10: Doubleday 8; Gill (Dublin), 7; and 
Harper, Kenedy, St. Anthony Guild, Wagner, Macmillan 
and Declan McMullen 5 each. The largest number came 
under the head of “Spirituality”—51; but 49 were classi- 
fied as biographies, 38 as history, 31 as poetry, drama, 
belles lettres; 30 as fiction and 19 as children’s books. 
© The Most Rev. Thomas E. Molloy celebrated on Feb- 
ruary FO the twenty-fifth anniversary of his installation 
as Bishop of Brooklyn. Speaking at the anniversary 
Mass, he praised the apostolic cooperation of the priests, 
nuns and brothers in the diocese. 

> For the second successive year the Fordham University 
School of Social Service is conducting a Tuesday-evening 
lecture series, February 11 to May 14, on “Social Work 
and the Negro Community.” Besides George K. Hunton, 
director of the series, the lecturers include Dr. John E. 
Moseley, well-known Negro physician; Dean Harry J. 


Carman of Columbia University; Rev. John LaFarge, 
S.J., of America; Elmer A. Carter of the State Com- 
mission against Discrimination; G. Howland Shaw; Dr. 
Frank Whalen, Assistant Superintendent of New York 
schools; Julius Thomas of the National Urban League; 
A. Philip Randolph, Negro labor leader; and Dean Anna 
King of Fordham. 
>» The Ursuline Academy whose pupils won first, third, 
fourth and fifth prizes in a recent essay contest spon- 
sored by B’nai Brith on “The America I Want” is 
located in Wilmington, Delaware, not in Washington, 
D. C., as stated in February 1 “Underscorings.” Inci- 
dentally, second prize was won by a Negro girl of 
Howard High School, Wilmington. 
> Rev. Francis L. Meade, C.M., since 1932 Dean of the 
College of Arts and Sciences, Niagara University, has 
been named president in succession to Rev. Joseph M. 
Noonan, C.M. . . . Dr. Herbert E. Cory, convert to 
Catholicism in 1933 and author of The Emancipation of 
a Freethinker, died in Seattle on February 4. He had 
been professor and dean at the University of Washing- 
ton since 1923. 
> Last September most Catholic men’s colleges regis- 
tered all the students they had room for, and the total 
ran to 153,908. Indications are that a few thousand more 
have been crowded in for the second semester, just under 
way. Notre Dame, for instance, took in another 124, 
Marquette 252, Detroit 300, Fordham about 250. 

A. P. F. 
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Lent with a generous heart 


You've heard it said, have you not, that Americans are 
a pleasure-mad people? We can, of course, be a people 
of serious and lofty purpose as well but, even in the 
pursuit of a noble ideal, there is still in us a strange 
admixture of frivolity. Witness the recent war years: even 
in the midst of our unprecedented effort both in the 
prosecution of the military victory and in the generosity 
of our relief through UNRRA and private agencies, we 
were still piling up all-time-high records of monies spent 
in luxuries. In 1945, we poured out $7,800,000,000 for 
alcoholic drinks—$56 for every man, woman and child 
in the country; in 1946, betting on horse-races jumped 
a half-million dollars to $1,830,287,455; consumption of 
cigarettes rocketed; the movie houses bulged with added 
hundreds of thousands. 

Now there is no way of telling how large a number of 
Catholics were caught up in this growing tide of pleasure- 
seekers, but it is a fair estimate to say that since we are 
one-fifth of the population, we very likely contributed, 
if not one-fifth, at least one-eighth or one-tenth. If that 
is true, then Catholics spent, say, $780 million for drinks 
in 1945. And from 1943 to Dec. 31, 1946 the NCWC- 
Bishops’ War Relief Services disbursed only $90 million 
dollars worth of relief supplies to some 61 countries. 

That sum of $90 million sounds magnificent; but it is 
shameful in comparison with what we could have done. 
It is further shameful that this year—now that the Na- 
tional War Fund is defunct—the Bishops’ Emergency 
and Relief Committee and War Relief Services—NCWC 
has ventured to set a goal of only $5 million for the 
drive to be conducted during the week of Laetare Sun- 
day, March 16-22. The United Jewish Appeal for this 
year will aim to raise $170 million, and there are five 
times as many Catholics as Jews in the country; various 
Protestant appeals will work for $100 million, and we 
are asking from each Catholic twenty cents, the price of 
one-third of a cocktail! 

Certainly this Lent will find us more generous than 
that. If we have lost somewhat the ideal of Lent as a 
time for sacrifice for the good of our own souls, we can- 
not, at the very least, fail to remember that it can also 
be a time of sacrifice for the good of other’s bodies (and 
souls). If we need any further incentive, we may find it 
in the words of Our Holy Father on Christmas Eve: 


There looms over vast territories of Europe and the 
Far East the specter of the most appalling famine 
and starvation. Bread—in the literal sense of the 
word—is needed by entire populations. . . . It is but 
human that those on whom fortune is smiling should 
be inclined to keep aloof and forget the wretched- 
ness of others. Therefore, we say once more to all 
who can lend a helping hand: let not your zeal grow 
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cold; let your help be ever more available and 
generous! 
Is there any reason in the world why we cannot answer 


the Bishops’ appeal three times over? 


The Italian treaty 


By the treaty with Italy, signed in Paris on February 10, 
we require that Italy pay in reparations some of the 
cost of the war—though sober economy seems to indi- 
cate that the United States, in turn, will have to pay 
Italy much of the cost of reparations. To what extent, 
however, have we estimated a very different kind of 
cost to our country, not to speak of the cost to the peace 
of all the world, which will be incurred by the rapid 
growth of hatred in Italy for the U. S., as the result of 
the treaty ? 

The Italian schoolmistress who assassinated Brigadier 
General Robin de Winten, senior British Commander of 
Pola, from resentment at the evacuation of her native 
city, was reported dry-eyed. True, her criminal act was 
personal and isolated; but none the less it was an item 
in a pattern that has already been marked by mourning 
and by riots in Italy at the signing of the treaty. For- 
eign Minister Carlo Sforza has formally protested it. 

Count Sforza, as well as representatives of the other 
signatories, save Finland, have already announced their 
determination to seek revision of the treaties, once these 
are made binding, so that a new issue now lifts its head 
just as one is supposed to be somewhat settled. What- 
ever some of the other countries may think about their 
respective treaties, it is certain that Italy will look upon 
hers in no manner as possessing even the shadow of a 
juridical settlement, but simply as an instrument imposed 
by force, to be accepted merely with the practical purpose 
of getting out of formal warfare and making the best of 
a bad job for the present. 

If the Italian treaty is to be regarded as a purely pro- 
visional convention, ready to be altered as soon as other 
conditions prevail, then, as compared with the present 
situation, something might be said in its favor. But the 
treaty is supposed to establish permanently the relations 
between Italy and her Allies. This being the case, there 
seems to be considerable merit in the proposal made by 
Adolf Berle, Jr., former Assistant U. S. Secretary of 
State, which is that the U. S. defer ratification of the 
treaty until the other treaties embodying the European 
settlement, particularly those with Germany and Austria, 
are negotiated and are placed before the Senate and the 
American public. Mr. Berle’s statement, elaborating 
this suggestion, was released by Common Cause, Inc., a 
newly formed organization founded in the defense of 
liberty. (Cf. America, Feb. 1, 1947, p. 479.) 




















Mr. Berle’s proposal, which would apply to no small 
extent to the treaties with some other countries, such as 
Hungary, calls attention to the merely temporary condi- 
tions, the disturbances following a great war, which have 
influenced its framing. With delayed ratification, there 
is hope for a less passionate atmosphere in which to con- 
duct the final negotiations. Much of the treaty is in the 
form of a blank check, with consequences no one dares 


foresee. As Mr. Berle observes: 


The only certainty resulting from immediate rati- 
fication would be that Italy would be disarmed, that 
American and British troops would be withdrawn; 
that a disarmed Italy and Adriatic would be left 
facing Yugoslavia with an army estimated at 600,- 
000 men maintained at war strength and backed by 
a militarist government which has proclaimed its 
desire to seize more Italian territory, and dominate 
or, if possible, to annex the proposed Free Territory 
of Trieste; and to strengthen its position in the 
Adriatic and the Balkans by every possible means, 
including force short of war. 
Again, it is not clear what would happen if Russia re- 
mains in Austria, or if the proposed new regime for 
Italy’s lost colonies is not arranged on a genuinely in- 
ternational basis. 


The treaty will mean one thing if the Italian colonies 
in Africa, ceded to the United States, become real 
internationalized areas moving towards a free and 
friendly life. It will mean quite another if sole 
trusteeship of these colonies, notably Tripolitania, 
causes them to become, in substance, colonies of a 
nationalist European empire. The Soviet Union has 
already requested that she be named the sole trustee 
for Tripolitania. At an earlier period, Great Britain 
apparently had hopes of becoming sole administrator. 
In the brutally confused world which we now inhabit, 
the United States cannot afford to ratify something which 
cannot be envisioned as morally acceptable to the Italian 
people, which can only breed misery for them and hatred 
and serious danger for us. As the Book of Wisdom says, 
in time of clouds one should move slowly. Let ample 
caution be exercised before these treaties are sealed with 
the full approval of the American people. 


Echo of the fight over OPA 


One of the chief weapons used to destroy price controls 
last fall was the argument that a combination of pro- 
duction, competition and the American housewife would 
soon bring free prices down to a reasonable level. It 
was frankly admitted that, with the disappearance of 
OPA, prices would rise, but we were assured that this 
would be only a temporary phenomenon, that natural 
economic forces would soon begin to operate and every- 
thing would then be fine and dandy. You may remem- 
ber the full-page advertisement in which a leading busi- 
ness organization exhorted us to go “serenely into the 
future.” 

As the readers of this Review know, we were not per- 
suaded by this line of argument. We thought that the 
failure of Congress to vote an extension of price con- 
trols leng before they were due to expire on June 30, 


1946 was a dangerous error; and we said so at the time. 
We realized that eventually competition and consumer 
resistance to inflated values would reduce prices, but 
we were afraid that the interval between the suspension 
of OPA and the coming of reasonable prices might be 
too long, and that the end of an inflationary binge might 
be not an orderly return to a sensible price level but a 
sharp recession, reduced production and considerable 
unemployment. 

What led us to take this position was a serious doubt 
about the efficacy of natural economic forces in the ab- 
normal circumstances which existed last year, and which, 
to a notable extent, exist still. Take consumer resistance, 
for instance. No doubt in normal times—that is, when 
people can do without things—widespread refusal to pay 
exorbitant prices will bring them down. But last year 
millions of people had no choice: they needed so many 
things so badly, from handkerchiefs to houses, that they 
could not afford to stage a buyers’ strike. They paid 
through the nose for what they needed and, if they 
grumbled at all, they did it privately—at home. 


Furthermore, it may sometimes take consumer resis- 
tance a long time to wear down the obstinacy of sellers 
who are caught with shelves full of goods bought at in- 
flated prices. Take the case of shoes. The supply is com- 
fortable, consumers are refusing to buy at present prices, 
but the prices stay right where they are. Eventually, of 
course, this cannot keep up; yet, before retailers break 
down and cut prices, workers may force manufacturing 
costs up by demanding wage increases. In that event 
prices will not come down. They may go even higher. 


We had no great confidence, either, in the ability of 
competition to force prices down quickly enough to stop 
a wage-price spiral. It seemed to us that those who 
stressed competition in their successful fight against 
OPA neglected the elementary consideration that in some 
circumstances competition can work to raise prices as 
well as lower them. This happens when supply and de- 
mand are out of kilter, and manufacturers start bidding 
against one another for an inadequate quantity of raw 
materials. That is exactly what is happening now and 
explains why, four months after the demise of OPA, man- 
ufacturing prices are still going up. In time, of course, 
higher prices for lead and copper and steel will bring 
greater production, and some day supply and demand 
will be in balance and competition will bring prices 
down. But before that happens, what natural economic 
laws will quiet worker unrest except another wage in- 
crease? And in that case what economic laws will keep 
businessmen from passing on these increases to con- 
sumers in the form of higher prices? 

These were the chief economic considerations which 
led us to support an orderly, controlled reconversion 
from war. We hope most earnestly that we were wrong. 
and that those who preferred to gamble on natural eco- 
nomic forces, even though supply and demand were hope- 
lessly out of balance, will eventually be proved right. 
But there is not much time left, and so far the signs are 
scarcely propitious. 
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For freer international trade 


At the height of the war it was perfectly clear to think- 
ing men that if future peace were to be enduring, closer 
cooperation between nations would be imperative. Most 
realized too, though not quite so clearly, that this co- 
operation could not be confined to the political sphere 
alone but must be extended to economic, social and cul- 
tural affairs as well. 

Specifically, it was foreseen that if there were no sin- 
cere cooperation in the economic field, sooner or later 
superficial political unity would give way to strife. 
Inequity in opportunity to procure and exchange the raw 
materials and essential products required for a healthy 
economy would not make for peace. Trade wars might 
lead to shooting wars. To better eliminate occasions of 
strife, such inequities should be removed. 

It is unthinkable, then, that nations sincerely striving 
for peace should extend their hands in political friend- 
ship while remaining economically isolationist at heart. 
Unity and cooperation between nations are an illusion 
unless based on respect for man as man, and that im- 
plies respect for his right to acquire and use the material 
goods of this earth necessary for a peaceful journey to 
eternal life. Economic isolationism, by whatever nation 
practised, ignores these rights. Therefore it must go, in 
the interests of international harmony and fuller recog- 
nition of human dignity. 

With a firm conviction as to the need for economic 
cooperation, the United States has consistently promoted 
the-idea of freer world trade and readier access to es- 
sential raw materials for all nations without discrimina- 
tion. In his Four Freedoms speech of 1941, President 
Roosevelt, after mentioning freedom of expression and 
of conscience, set forth our economic objectives thus: 


The third is freedom from want—which, translated 
into world terms, means economic understandings 
which will secure to every nation a healthy peace- 
time life for its inhabitants—everywhere in the 
world. 
Other freedoms were important, but this was one with- 
out which world peace could not be secured. 

The full implications of freedom from want dawned 
slowly upon Americans generally. Traditionally they 
had considered foreign relations as primarily a political 
business, and tended to think of economic relations in 
terms of protective tariffs and favorable trade balances. 
Yet, despite this background, our country saw the wis- 
dom of giving the Economic and Social Council an im- 
portant place within the United Nations organization. 
It was considered logical that affiliated with it should 
be autonomous specialized agencies concerned with the 
betterment of economic life. In this spirit the Interna- 
tional Trade Organization was proposed. 

Preliminary discussion on the proposed ITO, and on 
the draft charter submitted by our State Department, was 
held in London last fall. In April a preparatory meet- 
ing is scheduled to open in Geneva. In it steps will be 
taken by interested nations toward setting up such a trade 
organization. Unfortunately our own position of lead- 
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ership is imperiled by the resurgence of economic isola- 
tionism at a time when we can ill afford such a luxury. 
Statesmanship on the part of Administration and Con- 
gressional leaders may yet avert the misfortune. 

To help to better understanding of what an Interna- 
tional Trade Organization means fer world peace, 
America, during the next few weeks, will conduct a 
symposium on the subject. In addition to the scheduled 
articles, letters and short comments are invited. 


Russian “justice” and ours 


Friedrich Flick, the Nazi steel king who supplied most 
of the sinews for the Hitler war, has been indicted with 
four aides for war crimes and crimes against humanity 
by the U. S. Military Government. The anneuncement 
(Feb. 8) serves to point up the administration of justice 
in the Soviet zone in Germany. 

Herr Flick is indicted in legal fashion; he will be 
represented by counsel, he will receive a fair trial; and 
his punishment, if and when he is convicted, will be in 
just proportion to his crime. The German people will 
again be given a demonstration of democracy in action 
which cannot fail to make an impression. 

In the Russian zone, on the other hand, despite their 
boast that denazification was long ago completed, and 
their repeated taunt that the Western occupying Powers 
were lagging behind in the punishment of Nazis, it now 
develops that Russia has embarked on a somewhat be- 
lated and frantic effort to denazify with a vengeance. 
Moscow’s earlier method, it turns out, had been very 
simple and brutal. The really dangerous high-up Nazis 
were either executed or sent to Siberia; the lesser fry 
were welcomed with open arms into the Socialist Unity 
Party (the Soviet-forced merger of the Communists and 
the Social Democrats). Now, with the Moscow confer- 
ence in the immediate offing, it has been felt necessary 
to purge the party, and it is estimated that one-third of 
the members will have to be denazified. How ruthlessly 
this purge is being carried through is shown from a 
report of Jan. 29 that, in Saxony, all members of the 
former Hitlerjugend over twenty-five years of age have 
been rounded up and ordered to work in the mines. 

In contrast, the British zonal authorities, following 
the American example of December, have announced a 
reclassification of so-called Nazis, under which a million 
of the smaller party members will be freed of the stigma. 

This entire matter of denazification will come up for 
heated discussion at Moscow when the Big Four begin 
at last the German settlement. Certainly the Western 
delegations will appear there with a far better record 
(despite some blunders) for having tried to introduce 
democracy to the Germans. That they have suceeeded at 
least to some degree appears from such indications as a 
recent vote of the students of Berlin University, who 
gave an overwhelming thumping to the Communists. 

It is the Western ideas of justice and demecracy which 
simply have to prevail at Moscow. If, miscalculating our 
own strength and responsibility, we yield further to any 
Russian version, Germany is a gone goose. 
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The United States has turned its back on isolationism, 
and looks hopefully to a new era of international political 
and economic cooperation within the framework of the 
United Nations. We have already shown that we want 
to work side by side with other nations to rebuild a 
shattered world. In the economic field we are members 
of the International Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment, the International Monetary Fund, the Food 


and Agriculture Organization, and the International 


Labor Organization. But much remains to be done. 

The most important single economic task ahead of the 
world today is the establishment of the proposed Inter- 
national Trade Organization. Unless this is achieved the 
success of the economic agencies’ that have already been 
established will be jeopardized. 

The expansion of world trade at 
which the International Trade Organiza- 
tion aims is a prerequisite of interna- 
tional economic relationships and a con- 
dition of cultural and political progress. 
Nations that borrow money from the 
International Bank require readier access 
to the markets of the world in order to 
repay their loans. Currencies stahilized 
by the operations of the International 
Fund cannot long remain stable without 
the maintenance of a rising volume of 
trade. Moreover, the main purpose of the 
Fund is to ensure the interchangeability 
of currencies in order that multilateral 
trade can be carried on. If such a system 
of trade is not ensured through ITO, the 
effectiveness of the Fund may be seri- 
ously impaired. Workers on farms and factories cannot 
enjoy the highest possible levels of income which the 
International Labor Organization and the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization seek to promote, unless prosperity 
and stability in world markets can be achieved. Standards 
of nutrition and health require not only increased pro- 
duction of foodstuffs, but also improved opportunities 
for marketing them freely throughout the world. In- 
creasing cultural cooperation can take place only among 
nations whose standards of living are on the rise. Peace 
cannot long endure in a world weakened and divided 
by economic strife and trade warfare. If the United 
Nations are to organize the peace on every front, the 
world must be freed, in the largest practicable measure, 
of the barriers that now block the flow of goods. It is 
to this kind of freedom that the International Trade Or- 
ganization is dedicated. 

It should be noted that the International Trade Or- 
ganization, when established, will mark the culmination 
of an essentially American trade program of long stand- 





ing. That program had its beginning in the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act of 1934, although even before 
that date trade reciprocity was supported by many leaders 
of both parties. The equal-access clause of the Atlantic 
Charter, provision for the reduction of trade barriers in 
Article VII of the Mutual Aid (Lend-Lease) Agreements, 
and the freer trade purposes of the Bretton Woods agree- 
ment embodied fundamental principles of American 
foreign trade policy which went into the making of the 
Charter of the ITO. In 1945 Congress renewed the Trade 
Agreements Act and approved the loan to Great Britain. 

In 1945 the United States published its Proposals for 
Expansion of World Trade and Employment, and in 
1946 introduced in the Economic and Social Council of 
the United Nations a resolution approved by that body 

providing for the calling of an Interna- 
tional Conference on Trade and Employ- 
ment and setting up a Preparatory Com- 
mittee. Last year the United States pub- 
lished a Suggested Charter for an Inter- 
national Trade Organization which the 
Preparatory Committee, meeting in Lon- 
don during October and November, used 
as the main basis of its discussions and 
its subsequent Draft Charter for an In- 
ternational Trade Organization of the 
United Nations. 

A second meeting of the Preparatory 
Committee will be held in Geneva, Switz- 
erland, beginning April 8, 1947 to per- 
fect the redrafted Charter and at the 
same time to undertake tariff negotiations 
among the country members of the Com- 
mittee. Sometime in the fall of this year, it is hoped, a 
full International Conference on Trade and Employment 
will take place. The Charter as agreed upon by this 
Conference will be submitted to Congress and to other 
governments for approval. The International Trade Or- 
ganization should be established in 1948. 

Meanwhile, informal public hearings and round-table 
discussions will be held on the London draft of the 
Charter in Washington on February 25; New York on 
February 27; Boston, Chicago, and New Orleans on 
March 3; and Denver and San Francisco on March 10. 
By means of these public meetings, the Government hopes 
to obtain an expression of views of individuals and 
groups throughout the nation. The results of these hear- 
ings will assist the United States delegation in its prepar- 
ations for the April meeting in Geneva. 

What the draft Charter of the International Trade Or- 
ganization proposes is a set of rules, realistically con- 
ceived in terms of the world in which we live, to bring 
about a substantial reduction in trade barriers, to bring 
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an end to trade discriminations both public and private, 
and to ereate trade conditions conducive to greater sta- 
bility and prosperity. 

To illustrate, a country may impose a quota on im- 
ports—that is, an absolute limit on the quantity of 
specified goods permitted to come into that country from 
certain exporting countries for a definite period. Under 
the quota system, the volume of trade is rigidly fixed by 
public officials who determine what goods—and in what 
quantity— individual countries may export to their coun- 
try. Countries may resort to quotas for a wide variety 
of reasons. They may want to limit the expenditure of 
scarce dollars, to control the kinds of goods that are to 
be imported, to protect infant industries, or to run a 
planned economy. 

The draft Charter of the International Trade Organiza- 
tion condemns import quotas in principle, but recognizes 
that such controls may under exceptional circumstances 
be necessary. Accordingly, the Charter contains specific 
and carefully delimited exceptions to the general rule 
against quantitative restrictions. Countries using import 
quotas under these exceptions must adhere to rules of 
the Charter and follow the procedures laid down by the 
ITO. If a country violates these rules or procedures, it is 
subject to penalties. 

Similarly, tariffs are negotiated by the United States 
with other countries on a reciprocal bargaining basis in 
accordance with authority conferred by Congress on 
United States representatives. Realistically, the Charter 
permits us to withdraw or modify any particular con- 
cession if, as a result of unforeseen circumstances, a 
reduction in tariffs results in such an increased volume 
of imports as to cause cause or threaten serious injury 
to domestic producers. 

Generally speaking, the draft Charter of the Interna- 
tional Trade Organization provides a code on which na- 
tions can agree to guide their conduct in the pursuit of 
peaceful trade. To be sure, the rules proposed by the 
experts of the Preparatory Committee are not always 
simple, but neither are the economic problems of this 
interdependent, complicated and upset world. How- 
ever, the principles on which this code is grounded are 
capable of relatively simple statement, and the conse- 
quences of their application can be readily traced. 

The first principle underlying the Charter is that ex- 
isting barriers to the international movement of goods 
should be substantially reduced so that the volume of 
trade may be large—larger than it was between the 
wars. Freer access to the markets of the world will 
make it possible for nations to pay for the goods they 
require. Increased trade should increase the productivity 
of labor, cut the costs of production, add to the stability 
of employment and contribute to a richer and more 
diversified daily life. All of these things, in turn, are 
conditions of peace and order. 

In the American view, the second principle of inter- 
national trade policy is that international transactions 
should be carried on by private enterprisers. Private 
operation of trade gives the best assurance that trade will 
be efficient and progressive. It lessens the danger that 
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governments will direct trade by the kind of political 
considerations that give rise to political disputes among 
nations. 

The United States is free to decide how trade will be 
carried on in this country, but we cannot decide how 
other countries will conduct their trade. Because some 
countries have turned to their governments to carry on 
trade operations, some people fear that state trading 
will displace private trade. The war undoubtedly en- 
couraged a great deal of trading by governments. Since 
the end of the war, however, a surprising amount of 
world trade has been returned to private hands, although 
remaining subject to many government controls which 
the Charter of the ITO, in turn, seeks to modify or elim- 
inate. To the extent that public trading continues, a 
bridge between private and public trade is needed. The 
Charter controls rules on state trading, adherence to 
which will smooth the paths of world trade. 

The third principle is that the rules and conditions of 
international trade should apply equally to many nations 
and should not be determined by a series of two-country 
special deals in which imports are tied directly to ex- 
ports. Bilateralism tends to hold down the number and 
size of transactions between nations. It tends to freeze 
trade into hard-and-fast patterns and to prevent the 
adaptation of trade to economic change. It lends a 
political character to trade which often creates ill feeling 
among nations. The notorious Dr. Schacht was an ex- 
pert on this kind of bilateralism which typifies economic 
Power politics and which sometimes leads finally to war. 

The fourth principle is that international trade should 
not be conducted in such a way as to discriminate 
against some countries to the advantage of others. This 
principle is represented in the Atlantic Charter as a 
right of equal access to the trade and raw materials of the 
world. Discrimination blocks and restricts trade which 
would otherwise take place, prevents the most economic 
division of labor and tends to perpetuate vested interests. 
It is the twin of bilateralism and must stand or fall 
with it. 

The fifth principle is that prosperity and stability in 
industry, labor and agriculture are so closely related to 
international trade that international trade policies and 
domestic policies relating to the development of industry, 
the maintenance of full and productive employment and 
stability in agricultural and industrial production and 
prices must be consistent, each with the other. Interna- 
tional trade cannot prosper unless nations are able to 
develop their resources and skills, to employ their work- 
ers at productive jobs, to protect producers of staple 
commodities from violent changes in market conditions 
and prices. 

The chapters of the proposed Charter on International 
Trade Organization dealing with employment, economic 
development and international commodity agreements 
face up to these problems. They propose rules in ac- 
cordance with which nations may independently and 
cooperatively work out programs to cope with unem- 
ployment, to develop the resources of their economies 
and the skills of their workers, and to maintain levels of 
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production which will benefit consumers and raise the 
incomes of producers and workers. 

One of the most remarkable aspects of the present 
draft Charter of the International Trade Organization is 
the fact that it is the joint product of the technical ex- 
perts of eighteen countries. Seldom has an international 
conference dealing with a subject matter so complex in 
its nature and so delicate in its political implications 
been able to achieve such a broad base of agreement. 

The draft Charter agreed upon is not, as has been 
alleged, as global “New Deal” planning scheme. The 
principles it embodies, and the rules and organization it 
provides for making these principles into a practical pro- 
gram, are conceived to be in the interests of the United 
States. We want large exports. An important part of 
our agriculture has long made sales abroad. Our heavy 
mass-production industries are geared to production for 
sale abroad as well as at home. We want large imports. 
We expect to be paid for our export. We must be pre- 
pared to accept payment in goods which will satisfy our 
increasing demands for consumer goods and will aid 
our industrial strength. The war has depleted our nat- 
ural resources. We will need to import increasing 
amounts of basic materials. 

If this program fails, there are other ways to carry on 
trade, but the alternatives to the program envisaged by 
the International Trade Organization are not pleasant to 
contemplate. They lead to a world of economic blocs, a 
sorry world in which to do business. Export and import 
programs would have to be made in advance and nego- 
tiated individually with other countries. The business- 
man would have to make his way through a maze of gov- 
ernment controls. A world of economic blocs would 
mean an army of public employes in each country. The 
business of such a bureaucracy would be to drive hard 


Industrial harmony 


in Toledo 


bargains and to keep the terms of trade in favor of its 
own country by playing off strength against weakness. 
This kind of an economic world tends to develop a 
world of political and military blocs. If countries are te 
be divided in trade, they will find it increasingly difficult 
to be united in peace and security. 

In contrast, the international economic freedom pro- 
vided by the Charter of the International Trade Organ- 
ization brings peoples of different countries together to 
discuss their mutual trade problems and encourages them 
to act together for the common good. 

The proposed ITO is but one of the many means at 
the disposal of the United Nations for the achievement 
of its common aim to establish the rule of political, 
economic and social peace among all nations. Because 
the ITO is designed to increase international coopera- 
tion in a field which every day touches the welfare of all 
peoples, it is an essential ingredient of the UN prescrip- 
tion for peace. The ITO offers an opportunity for the 
peaceful and friendly solution of an important segment 
of international economic problems which, when left to 
individual nations, often engender hostility and resent- 
ment among nations and help set the stage for war. 

By breaking down economic isolationism and by pro- 
viding an orderly means of conducting world trade, the 
ITO can lighten the heavy political burdens carried by 
the Security Council and the General Assembly. Because 
many political disputes have their roots in economic and 
trade problems, the work of clearing away some of the 
major sources of economic friction among nations af- 
fords positive assistance to the political agencies of the 
UN. Political cooperation among nations remains in 
jeopardy so long as individual nations feel free to wage 
economic warfare with weapons of their own choosing 
and rules of their own making. 


In a city once noted for lack of industrial harmony, mutual 
respect and trust now prevail in the negotiations between 
labor and management. Father Lassance, S.J., instructor in 

Philosophy and Religion at Marquette 





R. A. Lassance 


U., analyzes the plan and committee 
which have brought this about. 





“This sounds like maturity in Industrial Relations,” I 
reflected as I sat together with members of the Toledo 
Labor-Management-Citizens committee at an informal 
luncheon. I was impressed. With the entire nation hold- 
ing its head over industrial strife, here I was discussing 
industrial harmony with top-flight members of man- 
agement and leading labor leaders from the Toledo area. 
They were displaying mutual trust and respect. Light, 
not heat, was predominant. 

Said Michael DiSalle, vice-emayor of Toledo and 
chairman of the committee, and a representative of the 
general public: “Toledo is trying to meet the labor- 
management problem with a single standard of justice 
for both labor and management.” And, added Bill 
Sturm, District Director of the AFL: 

The settling of disputes, while of tangible worth, 


is merely incidental to fostering the LMC educa- 
tional facilities which will, we hope, show ultimately 
the fallacy of management’s and labor’s trying to 
function in opposition to each other. 

Representing management, A. G. Spieker asserted: 
Good faith is required on the part of both labor 
and management. And to create good faith, the 
essential conditions which management needs to 
perform its functions must be clearly stated, under- 
stood and respected. Through joint meetings both 
parties will find the area of agreement larger than 
the area of disagreement. 

And so “the ball” was passed back and forth among the 

various representatives of labor, management and the 

general public who were present. Seldom have I taken 
part in so frank a discussion on issues which might 
readily generate heat. 
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How did all this happen? What forces brought these 
men er in a spirit of mutual trust and confidence 
for the purpose of mitigating industrial warfare between 
labor and management?’ 

Tolede, Ohio, was formerly notorious for its lack of 
industrial harmony. During the 1920’s conditions became 
so bad that the industries of the city suffered a decided 
setback. In 1934, violent industrial warfare broke out 
and, after the bricks ceased to rain and guns ceased to 
fire, the result was property damage of $150,000, two 
men dead and two hundred injured. Stimulated by these 
trying experiences and at the suggestion of Edward F. 
McGrady, of the U. S. Department of Labor, Toledo 
established a Peace Board which achieved some success 
in mitigating industrial war. In 1941 the work of the 
Peace Board was taken over by the WLB and conse- 
quently ceased to exist. 

The present Labor-Management-Citizens Committee 
in embryonic form was the brain child of Vice-Mayor 
Michael V. DiSalle. It was designed principally as an 
organizational technique to enable the city to handle 
efficiently the complicated problems of reconversion from 
a war economy to an economy of peace, but it was also 
proposed as an apt agency for the permanent harmoniz- 
ing of the legitimate interests of management, labor and 
the general public. It would be a fallacy, however, to 
conceive of this movement as the work of one man. 
Many cooperated in persuading prominent members of 
management, labor and the general public to accept and 
promote the LMC committee. After some misgivings on 
the part of certain sections of management and labor, 
the plan has been enthusiastically received by recognized 
leaders of organized labor, management, the churches 
and the public. 

Of course there is still a good deal of work to be 
done in the matter of perfecting the movement by a 
sound educational program. The success of the LMC 
committee depends in large measure upon the instilling 
of “the principles and practices of better understanding 
and closer cooperation in the minds of both labor and 
management from the top levels to the people on the 
production line.” The general public must also be kept 
informed and inspired by such a program if it is to 
persevere. 

In April, 1945 the City Council directed the Mayor to 
appoint a committee charged with the duty of studying 
means for narrowing the areas of disagreement between 
labor and management and of widening the areas of 
agreement. Stenographic services, legal research and 
other facilities were provided for this committee by the 
City Administration, and the sum of $1,000 was appro- 
priated to cover incidental expenses. In February, 1946 
the investigating committee presented recommendations 
to the Council in the form of the LMC charter. It was 
unanimously adopted, and a city ordinance directed the 
Mayor to appoint a permanent Labor-Management-Citi- 
zens Committee, consisting of six top industrialists, six 


labor leaders and six representatives of the general pub- 


lic. The present Committee is constituted by the follow- 
ing members: 
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Representatives of management: 

John D. Biggers, president, Libbey-Owens-Ford 
Glass Co. 

J. ae Levis, president, Owens-lIllineis Glass 

0. 

Royce Martin, president, Electric Auto-Lite Co. 

A. G. Spieker, secretary-treasurer, of the J. J. 
Spieker and Sons Contracting Co. 

Joseph Tillman, executive vice-president of Uni- 
cast Corp. 

Jules D. Lippman, president of Textileather Corp. 
and of the Toledo Chamber of Commerce. 


Representatives of labor: 
William Sturm, regional director of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. 
a W. Brach, secretary of the Central Labor 
nion. 
Franz Berlacher, president of the AFL Milk 
Drivers Union. 
Richard Gosser, Regional Director of the CIO 
United Auto Workers. 
Lawrence Steinberg, State director of the CIO 
Retail, Wholesale and Department Store Em- 
ployes. 
Peter Zvara, regional director of the CIO Mine, 
Mill and Smelter Workers. 


Representatives of the general public: 
Michael V. DiSalle, attorney and Toledo’s vice- 


mayor, chairman. 
Judge Amos L. Conn of the District Court of Ap- 


peals. 
Dean C. K. Searles of the University of Toledo. 
Dr. F. Bringle McIntosh, District Superintendent 
of Methodist Churches. 
Dr. Morton Goldberg, Rabbi of B’Nai Israel 


Temple. 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Michael J. Doyle, Director of 

Toledo Catholic Charities. 2 
The work of the above committee is ably coordinated by 
Mr. Jerome Gross, the executive secretary, a full-time 
employe and administrative officer of the LMC. His 
salary, the salary of his secretary, and office expenses 
are met by an appropriation ordered by the City Council. 

The fundamental principles enunciated by the LMC 
charter stress “the practical, common-sense recognitian 
of the rights of both employers and employes, the 
mutuality of their interests and the importance of their 
joint responsibility to the citizens as a whole, whose 
interests transcend the presumed rights of any group.” 
The achievement of industrial democracy by intelligent 
self-regulation and cooperation between management 
and labor is the primary goal. 

Management recognizes the natural right of the em- 
ployes freely to organize and to bargain collectively 
through their bargaining agents. Labor recognizes man- 
agement’s right to direct the operations of an enterprise. 
Both acknowledge their responsibilities to their respective 
industries and to the exigencies of the common good. 
Discrimination against employes because of race, color 
or creed is formally rejected by both sides. The necessity 
of keeping up production in order to maintain a high 
standard of material prosperity and the relation of this 
principle to technological advances is intelligently 
and realistically considered by both labor and manage- 








ment. In order to minimize the damaging effects on the 
community ef differences and disagreements, both sides 
agree to the voluntary utilization of mediation, fact- 
finding and arbitration facilities of the LMC. 

It is obvious from the above statements that the char- 
ter implicitly rejects both the rugged individualism of 
laissez-faire capitalism and the class struggle of Karl 
Marx. Both the charter and the membership of the 
LMC stand for the solution of industrial problems in 
the light of the principles of social justice and social 
charity. It can truthfully be said that the men who 
wrote the charter and those who accepted it recognize 
and enunciate the principle that capital and labor have 
need of each other in pursuing their common purpose, 
the production and just distribution of material wealth. 

The work of the LMC may be considered as a key 
function of industrial engineering in human relations 
on a community-wide basis. In addition to the regular 
LMC committee members, the Chairman appoints eigh- 
teen associate LMC panel members (six public, six man- 
agement, and six labor) for the purpose of conducting 
panel hearings. There is then made available a list of 
arbiters to handle LMC arbitration work. This list 
consists of both paid arbiters and arbiters who are will- 
ing to contribute their services. Since the LMC rejects 
compulsory arbitration in principle, the work of the 
LMC is that of mediation, fact-finding and voluntary 
arbitration. One particular day each week is set aside 
for panel hearings, except in cases of emergency, when 
a special panel is called. The Chairman of the LMC con- 
sults the chairman of each section in making available 
panel members. 

Cases of disagreement between Management and 
Labor which cannot be resolved within the area of the 
particular plant are conducted as follow: 


1. The LMC will not hear any case where there is 
a lockout of workers or an unauthorized strike. 

2. The first step shall be the reference of all cases 
to the office of the Executive Secretary. 

3. The Executive Secretary holds preliminary in- 
terviews with each party. If a panel is to be 
named, the Executive Secretary shall prepare a 
statement of the issues in a dispute and the 
position of each of the disputants, to be made 
available to panel members before the hearing 
is called. 

4. A panel, consisting of one representative of man- 
agement, one of labor and one of the general 
public is then appointed by the Chairman fol- 

ser consultation with the chairman of each 
section. 

. In the event that the panel fails to settle a case, 
any appeal to the full committee shall be made, 
not by the appearance of the parties, but first 
by a report of the panel to the LMC. Any further 
assignment of an expanded panel shall be made 
at the full committee’s discretion. 

6. If either party in a dispute feels that it would. 
prefer that the full LMC hear its case, such 
means may be made available at the discretion 
of the Committee. 

. All jurisdictional disputes shall be referred to the 
Labor section of the Committee for possible 
settlement. Such disputes shall not be taken 


uw 


~) 


from the Labor section until such time as all 
parties involved have committed themselves to 
abide by a decision made by the LMC. 


As a last resort, after mediation, fact-finding and arbi- 
tration have failed to reconcile recalcitrant disputants 
to a labor-management disagreement, the LMC furnishes 
an apt instrument for a strong appeal to public opinion. 
Of inestimable value is the proved fact that the Toledo 
LMC has largely succeeded in breaking down irrational 
suspicions on the part of intransigent sections of labor 
and management and has generated an increasing spirit 
of mutual trust and good will on the part of all con- 
cerned, aimed at industrial ceoperation between labor, 
management and the public. This encouraging fact stood 
out in all of my talks with the Executive Secretary, Mr. 
Jerome Gross, in private conversations with members 
of the LMC and in a group discussion at a luncheon 
with various members of the LMC. A more concrete 
sign of the success of the committee is evidenced in the 
following statistical data supplied me by Mr. Gross: 
To date, 43 unions and 267 employers have asked 
for “certificates of participation” signifying their 
willingness to abide by the “Toledo Plan.” 

From June 15, 1946 through December 31, 1946, 
LMC handled 43 cases, which is 12 more than the 
31 cases handled by the old Toledo Peace Board for 
the entire year of 1936. . . . We can safely say that 
the man-day losses of 1946 have been less than half 
the man-day losses of 1945. 

Since June 15, we have had a total of 16 strikes 
involving approximately 9,800 workers. Of this 
number, 6,634 were involved in a two-day wildcat 
strike which was quickly ended. The average length 
of strikes in this five-month period has been two 
calendar weeks. 

During this time we have had only two cases in 
which a strike was called after LMC had a chance 
to exercise its mediation facilities. One was the 
eleven-day Community Traction strike. The other 
was a recent jurisdictional strike affecting the Toledo 
Automotive Trades Association, which comprises 
33 garages, the UAW-CIO, the International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists and the AFL Teamsters 
— This strike was settled after a two-week work 
oss. 

Six strikes were settled between parties without 
our assistance, 10 were settled with our help, and 
20 strikes were averted, 14 of them minor cases, 
6 major. Another case, not involving a labor dis- 
pute but affecting a thousand workers, was handled 
when LMC persuaded the Toledo dairy operators to 
delay a shutdown of their plants because of inability 
to obtain a price adjustment decision of OPA. This 
would have completely shut off the city’s milk sup- 
ply. In nine cases, parties reached a settlement after 
LMC had arranged meetings for them. One arbi- 
tration case was handled involving interpretation 
of a contract clause. Three other cases are pending 
with negotiations being conducted between the 
parties. 

From October 17 to December 30, 1946, a period 
of two and one-half months, there have been no 
strikes. 


After studying the Toledo Plan and after talking with 


the interested parties, I am firmly convinced that in this 
“grass roots” movement we have the beginnings of a 
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true industrial democracy rooted in the ideals of Judaic- 
Christianity upon which Western civilization has been 
built. The tendency in our economy for the two camps 
of labor and management to grow into strongly organ- 
ized and opposing forces, girded for nation-wide battle, 
must needs end in the rugged statism of fascism or 
communism. All of the members of the Toledo LMC 
are keenly aware of this fact, and are determined to 
drive a wedge between the chaos of industrial warfare 
and the straitjacket regulations of an industrial set-up 
rigidly controlled by political government. They all strike 
me as being adamant in their rejection of compulsory 
arbitration and restrictive legislation. They indicate a 
determination to preserve and foster the constructive 
forces of free personal initiative and cooperative group 
activity in the socio-economic sphere of human activity. 

Most significant is the evolutionary character of the 
movement. Its dynamism is from the bottom to the top, 
not from the top down. The natural beginnings are in 
the local community from which, if it catches on, its 
internal logic will carry it on to State, regional and 
national levels. The LMC, in modified form, has been 
adopted by Louisville, Kentucky, and is being studied 
by other municipalities in the nation. Indeed, it is highly 
problematic as to whether or not the Toledo experiment 
ultimately can succeed unless in essential form the LMC 
is widely adopted throughout the United States. Some 
of the members of the Toledo LMC think that their plan 
can succeed, regardless of what other communities do. 

It is to be hoped that progress in adopting the 
LMC set-up will be as slow and cautious, but nevertheless 
courageous, as it has been in Toledo. Much, obviously, 
depends upon the proper personnel of the committee 
and the spirit of mutual trust and cooperation that is 
built up by the educational program. Properly set up, 
there is practically no limit to what such a committee 
can do in a constructive way for our economy. Its chief 
aim is industrial harmony for greater community pros- 
perity and to prevent strikes, not merely to settle them. 
There are strong indications that the spirit and technique 
of the LMC will be adopted on the plant level, at least 
in the larger industries. 

When this is achieved, the community, regional and 
national Labor-Management-Citizens Committees can 
democratically devote themselves to the more compli- 
cated aspects of stabilizing employment, ironing out dis- 
locations in population, promoting better housing, medi- 
cal care, social security of all kinds, and in general 
composing other differences and disagreements. 

A question generally asked is this: “What do you do 
with members of management and labor who refuse to 
play ball?” This is, perhaps, the most serious obstacle 
to the future success of the LMC movement. Powerful 
members of management who are still imbued with the 
philosophy of rugged individualism, those sections of 
labor which are dominated by communism and cling to 
the class struggle, all who choose the game of power 
politics in industrial matters in preference to the policy 
of justice and generosity, these are actually existing 
forces which will make the progress of Labor-Manage 
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ment-Citizens Committees difficult, if not impossible, in 
certain areas of the country. In this respect, Toledo has 
been fortunate. Whenever stubborn representatives of 
labor or management had to be dealt with, enlightened 
members of the particular group took them aside and 
calmly sold the movement to them. 

Significant to the nature and success of the Toledo 
plan is the voluntary but quasi-legal status of the com- 
mittee; voluntary, inasmuch as no one is forced to join 
in the first instance and no one is obliged to use the 
proffered facilities; quasi-legal, inasmuch as the com- 
mittee is set up by city ordinance and public funds are 
appropriated for essential expenses. This voluntary and 
quasi-legal aspect is at once the strength and weakness 
of the plan; strength, for true industrial democracy; 
weakness, because intransigent members of labor, man- 
agement or the general public can create almost insur- 
mountable obstacles to be road-blocks against smooth 
functioning. 

Most if not all of the members of the Toledo LMC 
committee are anxious to retain this voluntary and 
quasi-legal aspect of the plan. They consider this factor 
as essential to a set-up of true industrial democracy, at 
least in the U. S. There is at present an attempt being 
made by the United States Conciliation Service to set up 
a similar plan elsewhere in which the conciliators of the 
USCS are to serve as public representatives. This is by 
no means the purpose of the Toledo plan. They wish to 
keep political government out of the picture as much as 
possible. They gave me the impression that they con- 
sidered this attempt of the USCS as an ill-advised and 
premature intervention of political government in indus- 
trial affairs. The Toledo people desire “self-regulation by 
management and labor in industrial matters, with repre- 
sentative members of the general public sitting in on 
deliberations and decisions in order to insure the welfare 
of the public interests.” Prematurely to inject a govern- 
ment bureau into the picture interferes with the evolu- 
tionary character of the purer industrial democracy of 
the Toledo Plan. Rather, it is to be hoped that the serv- 
ices of the USCS and other governmental bureaus be 
reserved for problems and cases which are more specifi- 
cally political in character and which cannot be handled 
by self-regulatory bodies such as the Toledo LMC com- 
mittee. 

Finally, the ultimate success of the LMC will depend 
upon the attitudes of the general public, which must 
be formed in an enlightened way by our educational 
institutions and by the Church. All-important is the 
practical appreciation of the fundamental principles 
governing human rights and of mutual trust and co- 
operation based on justice and generosity. The LMC 
itself furnishes a practical means for the development of 
these psychological attitudes for the present; but for 
the long pull over the future, churches and schools must 
play their roles in cultivating industrial and labor 
leaders with integrity of character, and the radio and 
press must aid these institutions in building up a sound 
public opinion favorable to the establishment of peace 
and harmony in a true industrial democracy. 











The genesis of the 
Oxford Movement 


The intellectuat storm in English religious circles, which 
culminated in the return of Newman and other brilliant 


minds to the Church, completed its first phase in 1846. 


Commemorating its recent centenary, 





Leonard Mahoney, S.J. 


Leonard Mahoney, philosophy student 
at Weston College, reviews the struggle. 





Few religious revivals in modern times have had such 
widespread effects as the Oxford Movement. Although 
some historians have assigned the year 1845 as the end 
of the movement, it is still very much in existence. Its 
influence can be easily perceived today in the Anglican 
High Church party. The year 1845 marks not the end of 
the movement but rather the conversion of its great 
leader, John Henry Newman, to the Catholic Church. 

It is true that many prominent Tractarian leaders 
preceded Newman into the Church in 1845 or were re- 
ceived with him in October of the same year. It was not, 
however, until the following autumn that another small 
group of Newman’s former Oxford associates made their 
submission to Rome. Hence, the year 1846 may be de- 
scribed more accurately as the end of the first phase of 
the Oxford Movement. 

The year 1946 marked the one-hundredth anniversary 
of the end of the initial period, which was distinguished 
by the return of James Northcote, John Morris, David 
Lewis and George Dudley Ryder, son of a famous 
Anglican Bishop, to the Church of St. Augustine and 
St. Thomas a Becket. 

The centennial of the conversion of these Oxford 
scholars and former clergymen of the Anglican Estab- 
lishment calls for a tribute to the movement by way of 
a study of its origin and subsequent development. It is 
a subject which should be of interest to all Catholics. 

In the early part of the nineteenth century, the Angli- 
can Church was at its lowest ebb. A kind of spiritual 
lethargy cast itself over the Establishment. The evangeli- 
cal movement of Charles Simeon had run its course and 
the somber Calvinistic teachings of the Low Church 
failed to warm the hearts of men. 

Nor did the old High Church group alleviate the 
spiritual cravings of the English people. The Catholic 
doctrinal heritage of the Caroline divines had become 
obscured through the passage of time, and the eighteenth 
century witnessed the almost complete liquidation of 
their influence. Their Tory Churchmen successors clung 
to the sober earnestness and dignity of the Anglican 
Prayer Book, but the old movement had lost its original 
vitality. Oxford seemed to be the last citadel of intellec- 
tual hope for the Anglican Church. 

Unhappily, the brilliant minds of the majority of the 
great Oxford scholars were turning away from the old 
orthodox views to a new rationalistic attitude in religious 
matters. Theology was being divorced from religion. The 
members of this new modernist group were called the 
Noétics. Their leaders were Dr. Whately and Thomas 
Arnold, two men who in intellectual acumen ranked 
among the élite of the University. They became the 
founders of that branch of the Anglican Communion 
which is designated as Broad-Church. 





Such was the situation in the Anglican Church when 
the first flood waters of an alarming series of events en- 
gulfed the Establishment. In 1828 the Test and Corpora- 
tion Acts were abolished. Dissenters were thus permitted 
to sit in the Houses of Parliament. The next year brought 
forth the Catholic Emancipation Act. Devout Anglicans 
were terrified. The hitherto exclusively Anglican char- 
acter of the state no longer existed. 

Disaster seemed inevitable for the Anglican Commu- 
nion. The roar of the approaching deluge could be 
clearly heard. Already the first flood gates had been 
swept away by the Liberal political victory of 1832. The 
Establishment, through its traditional alliance with the 
defeated Tories, had incurred the enmity of the victori- 
ous Whigs. A bill was introduced for the suppression of 
ten Anglican Bishoprics in Ireland. 

It was at this point, when all hope seemed lost, that a 

champion appeared in the person of John Keble. Quiet 
and unpretentious, Keble had left Oxford at the height 
of a brilliant career to immerse himself in the care of 
souls and the development of personal holiness. A lover 
of the Catholic views of the Caroline divines, Keble felt 
that only a return to the doc- 
trines of episcopal authority 
and the sacramental system 
. could save the Anglican 
# Church. In 1827 the publi- 
-'| cation of his powerful vol- 
, ume of religious verses, 
The Christian Year, pro- 
foundly moved many Eng- 
lishmen. 
Six years later, on July 14, 1833, Keble preached his 
famous sermon on “National Apostasy.” All loyal An- 
glicans were called upon to defend their Church in its 
hour of need. Keble’s call was not in vain. A mighty 
spiritual revival commenced within the Anglican Com- 
municn; the swirling waters of Erastianism were 
checked and then gradually forced back. 

Two of the churchmen who rushed to Keble’s side 
were Richard Hurrell Froude and John Henry Newman. 
Both of these Oriel Fellows at Oxford saw the necessity 
of strengthening the weakened Anglican theological ram- 
parts, for not only the state but also the Rationalists 
within the Church were a danger. 

Froude, whose youthful life was soon to expire, was 
the most lovable member of the whole Oxford Movement. 
A searcher after truth and beauty, his mind had long 
been captivated by the medieval Catholic Church. From 
his studies of St. Thomas he acquired a devotion to the 
Blessed Virgin and the cult of the saints. A believer in 
the Real Presence, he greatly influenced Newman’s mind 
towards Catholicism. Had he lived longer, Froude would 
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certainly have been among the first to return to Rome. 


As for Newman, this great leader was destined to be 
the soul of the movement. Reared as a child in Calvinis- 
tic doctrine, he at first fell under the spell of Dr. Whately 
at Oxford but soon came to fear Whately’s “modernist” 
views. A friendship with Hurrell Froude at the Univer- 
sity brought him into contact with Froude’s great model 
and friend, the saintly Keble. Hostile to Rome but de- 
sirous of reclaiming the lost Catholic heritage of the 
Established Church, Newman commenced to plan his 
Via Media. 

In a meeting at Hadleigh Rectory, a small number of 
Oxford clerical friends of Keble’s gathered shortly after 
the celebrated sermon on “National Apostasy.” From 
this meeting resulted the resolution to publish a series 
of pamphlets which were to be known as “Tracts for 
the Times.” While Keble and Newman were both absent 
from this conference, they were in complete accord with 
the resolution. Newman’s apostolate of the pen was about 
to begin. 

In the following passage, he has left us a portrait of 
the spirit in which he commenced his great work: 

I had the consciousness that I was employed in that 

work which I had been dreaming about, and which 

I felt to be so momentous and inspiring. I had a 

supreme confidence in our cause; we were uphold- 

ing that primitive Christianity which was delivered 
for all time by the early teachers of the Church, 
and which was registered and attested in the Angli- 
can formularies and by the Anglican divines. That 
ancient religion had well-nigh faded out of the land 
through the political changes of the last one hundred 
and fifty years, and it must be restored. It would be, 
in fact, a second Reformation—a better Reforma- 
tion, for it would return, not to the sixteenth cen- 
tury but to the severteenth. No time was to be lost 
for the Whigs had come to do their worst, and the 
rescue might come too late. 
The Tracts followed one after the other in swift suc- 
cession. Their strength lay in a frank appeal to con- 
science. Men agreed or disagreed violently with the senti- 
ments expressed, but no man remained indifferent. New- 
man and his friends became known as the Tractarians. 
All England waited for each new Tract with unabated 
eagerness. A new spiritual force had risen. From his pul- 
pit at St. Mary’s, Newman continued to kindle interest 
in the movement by the majestic sincerity of his ser- 
mons. 

In 1835 the adherence of Edward Bouverie Pusey to 
the Oxford group took place. The acquisition of Pusey 
was an event of prime importance. As Dr. Pusey was a 
Professor of Hebrew and a canon of Christ Church, he 
gave the movement added prestige and authority. By 
birth a member of the aristrocracy, he had that requisite 
for leadership so important to Englishmen. In addition, 
his learning was prodigious. So great was the weight of 
his authority that the term “Puseyite” was coined. 

The next event of importance for the Tractarians oc- 
curred in 1838 with the publication of the Remains by 
Newman and Keble. This volume was a testimony to the 
religious convictions of the late Hurrell Froude. New- 
man and Keble hoped to win sympathy for the Move- 
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ment by the chasteness of their friend’s life. They forgot, 
however, the strength of the Protestant tradition in Eng- 
land. Evangelists and Liberals alike joined forces in 
denouncing Froude’s avowed sympathy with Rome and 
his contempt for the Reformation and its founders. One 
thing the Remains did accomplish. Never again would 
all Anglicans look upon Cranmer and Ridley as the un- 
sullied heroes of the Reformation. A biased legend had 
been cut down at its roots. Today among Anglo-Cath- 
olics St. Thomas More and St. John Fisher have at last 
received their due. 

The year 1839 brought the first real jolt to Newman’s 
theory of the Via Media. An article of Cardinal Wise- 
man’s in the Dublin Review on the Donatists had a dis- 
quieting effect upon Newman. One quotation of St. 
Augustine’s, viz., Securus judicat orbis terrarum—*“the’ 
whole world cannot be mistaken”—had particularly un- 
settled Newman’s previous concepts. 

In 1841, Isaac Williams, candidate for the Oxford 
Chair of Poetry, was refused the position because he was 
a Tractarian. It was an indication of the rising tide 
against the movement. Newman, nevertheless, published 
his famous Tract 90. Convinced that the Council of 
Trent was more in harmony with the Fathers than the 
Establishment was, Newman sought to show that the 
Thirty-Nine Articles could be reconciled with Trent. A 
storm arose and burst upon Newman’s head. The Bishops 
violently condemned the Tract as heresy. For Newman, 
this was the beginning of the end. Doubts upon Anglican 
Orders followed. Quietly he resigned his pulpit and re- 
tired to Littlemore in 1843. 

The movement itself was now split into two divisions. 
One portion drew nearer to Rome while the other, under 
Pusey and Keble, maintained the traditional Via Media. 
The impetuous William Ward succeeded Newman as the 
leader of the Roman wing and, in 1844, published The 
Ideal of a Christian Church, in which he flatly stated 
that Rome alone fulfilled that ideal. 

The fury of the Hebdomadal Board at Oxford de- 
scended upon Ward. In February, 1845 he was stripped 
of his University degrees. Newman himself barely es- 
caped censure. The crisis had arrived. Oxford was like 
a majestic oak about to be shorn of its richest foliage. 

Almost imperceptibly, the first few leaves fell. As the 
wind increased, the great branches trembled and yielded 
their treasure. Ward and Capes departed. Oakely, St. 
John, Coffin, Dalgairns and Faber were no longer to be 
found in their old haunts. The conversions mounted. 
Meyrick, Simpson and Christie went over. The follow- 
ing autumn beheld Northcote, Ryder, Lewis and Davis 
within the Church’s embrace. 

Thus ended the first phase. Great men had gone to 
Rome and great men had remained behind. The second 
phase would witness the movement’s growth in all parts 
of the English-speaking world even to the present day. 
Within the Anglican Communion it would raise up 
heroic and self-sacrificing men and women, while it 
would send to the Catholic Church, its logical terminus 
ad quem, an unending flow of converts. Last year marked 
for Catholics the centennial of a great event indeed. 
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The cult of violence 
John P. Sisk 








In the drama there has always been the feeling that the 
violent, the monstrous and the painful should not, be- 
yond a certain degree, be enacted before the eyes of 
the spectators. For one thing, it has been held that such 
literalities are not only in bad taste but have a bru- 
talizing effect upon the beholder. And it was held also, 
perhaps more significantly so far as the drama as such 
is concerned, that the too realistic delineation of the 
violent and the painful often fails dramatically because, 
as Lessing contended, it tends to clip the wings of the 
imagination. 

Thus it has been said that the off-stage murder of 
Duncan’s children in Macbeth is vastly superior, dra- 
matically, to a possible on-stage version of that crime 
because the imagination, unconfined by eye-to-eye vision, 
is free to elaborate upon the horror of the deed and, 
in a sense, to go far beyond it. Aristotle was probably 
of this persuasion when he said in his Poetics that the 
drama “should be so framed that, even without seeing 
the things take place, he who simply hears the account 
of them shall be filled with horror and pity at the inci- 
dents,” adding that “to produce this effect by means of 
the spectacle is less artistic.” — 

On the other hand, there has always been the feeling 
that the violent, the monstrous and the painful are the 
dramatist’s capital stock, far too valuable to be conveyed 
to the audience by subtle indirections. This school of 
thought has always seemed to be more concerned with 
the immediate physical effect of the action, with driving 
the white-hot reality of the sensation into the spectator’s 
heart: so that, when it is all over, though the spectator 
may be uncertain as to the significance of all the hub- 
bub, at least he will have been mightily disturbed by it. 
Dramatists of this persuasion are, presumably, more 
concerned with jolting the sensibilities of the audience 
than they are with esthetics. 

However, one suspects that the field of the drama can 
be divided se neatly only in the abstract. Actually, one 
would expect to find both tendencies in the same period 
and in the same dramatist—even in the same drama. To 
paraphrase Lessing again, the critic ought to approach 
this subject with a fairly open mind, because the good 
dramatist does what he has to do and what he thinks 
best in this respect and, if he is good enough, literally 
gets away with murder. Murder, however, not for the 
sake of murder, and violence not for the sake of violence 
—as an easy and quick way into the spectator’s emo- 
tions. This, it seems to have been agreed long ago, is a 


temptation the good dramatist will resist, under the pre- 
sumption that he has more important things to do than 
compete with the local abattoir. 

Of course, one can contend that all this is purely a 
scholar’s discussion. And that may be so. Certainly the 
above remarks are not intended as a preamble to a plea 
for the return of the classic messenger and the Greek 
chorus. We feel, perhaps rightly, that whatever the 
scholars may say, this business of dramatic indirection 
may be carried too far. We feel, in fact, that on the 
stage or on the screen it is better to have too much blood 
and violence than too little. One man killed on the stage, 
we say, is better than a dozen killed in the wings. After 
all, we add, this is a scientific age, and if there is any 
dirty work going on it is best to have a little empiric 
evidence. We will be happy, we conclude, to leave the 
question of tendencies and schools of thought to the pro- 
fessors. 

Well, however the critics and the scholars divide and 
subdivide the field, and to whatever purpose, one still 
wonders about a significant tendency in motion pictures 
today. For Hollywood seems to have discovered that the 
literal representation of violence pays off at the box- 
office, esthetics or no esthetics, and that is the end of the 
matter. 

There is no particular need to quote chapter and verse 
here. The facts in the case are a matter of common ob- 
servation even to the most casual patron of the motion 
pictures. The number of people who have been brutally 
assaulted, slapped happy, mutilated, kicked to death, 
beaten to a pulp, or otherwise gouged, punched, kneed, 
stabbed or riddled a la cinema close-up in the last three 
or four years is astoundingly legion. The real question, 
however, is that of the significance of these facts. 

Now, from one point of view there is nothing at all 
remarkable about this tendency to the violent. A mere 
consideration of the number of films turned eut, together 
with a consideration of the exigencies of the drama, 
would lead one to expect plenty of rough treatment— 
particularly when the intelligence level of the audience 
limits dramatic situations to the most physical. In |: 
he-man, rough-and-tumble world of today’s cinema ihe 
law of averages alone will see to it that a let of people 
get mussed up or done to death right oui in the full view 
of everyone. 

I am not, however, primarily concerned with the 
purely routine kicking around the human physique is 
subjected to, say, in the “Western” or class-B adventure- 
type film, although this maltreatment is distantly related 
to what I am driving at. What has impressed me is the 
degree to which the industry has apparently begun to 
exploit violence as a good thing in what it considers its 
“class” productions. That is, in the last few years in- 
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numerable films, obviously intended as class-A entertain- 
ment, have, as I see it, either highlighted incidental vio- 
lence and brutality far beyond the point of dramatic 
necessity or have actually made these things so integral 
to the action that if they were taken away nothing else 
would be left. And this technique of violence has been 
applied to all the passions, so far as the screen can deal 
with them at all. 

In short, there seems to be some reason for saying 
that Hollywood has sensed and is pandering to a grow- 
ing appetite for the violent. How consciously this ex- 
ploitation is being carried on is another matter. 

Naturally, there are all sorts of answers to this con- 
tention. First, of course, it can be denied. Then you can 
admit it, but blame it on the war, say it is a passing 
thing, and forget it. Or you can say that this is only the 
kind of realism inevitably to be expected from such a 
mobile medium of expression as the cinema, and that if 
there is more of it than formerly it is simply because 
the cinema is beginning to find itself. Or, again, you may 
agree with the contention but counter that this cult of 
violence is psychologically sound and healthy: that it 
is a therapeutic purge, that all sorts of dangerous 
tensions and potential violence are vented vicariously 
and harmlessly in the cinema and thereby kept from 
erupting into real life. Or you can say simply that this 
is great drama, at long last. For basically most people 
believe that the proper function of great drama is to 
jilt the spectator out of his shoes and send him groping 
for the exit with trembling knees. 

But I wonder if it is possible to deny or counter- 
contend so easily. Anyone who takes the trouble to watch 
the audience instead of the screen while one of these full- 
fledged orgies is being depicted may be disturbed, and 
possibly a little frightened, at the sadistic delight he sees 
on the faces around him. He may not be content to say 
that the Greeks called it empathy and let it go at that. 
He may wonder what is wrong with people for whom 
such primitive experience is so tonic—and what has hap- 
pened to them and where they are headed. Is this some- 
thing these people are looking for and are glad to find? 

He might further wonder what spiritual emptiness, 
what frustration, what desperate boredom here rises out 
of itself hungrily to a pseudo rapture, finding for unre- 
solved dissatisfactions and hates a local habitation and 
a name. He may wonder how habit-forming such experi- 
ence may be, once he concedes that radically unhappy 
and disoriented people can find an exhilarating integra- 
tion in violent sensation. Does this dark, murky com- 
forter do its prophylactic work and dissipate completely 
in the theater—or does it feed something that was 
brought in starved, make it lustier, and create in it a 
desire for more? 

Certainly these are not easy questions to answer. What 
ought we to conclude? Shall we say that we have here 
simply a manifestation of something inseparable from 
the drama (the empathic participation of the audience), 
where the manifestation merely reflects temporal condi- 
tions? Or shall we say that we are actually confronted 
with a predisposition to violence which, more than 
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merely reflecting the times, is indicative of a dangerous 
state of affairs? 

And then there are other considerations. One might 
speculate about the relationship of this apparently inno- 
cent intoxication with the brutal and the violent to other 
recent and current manifestation of a similar thing: to 
Columbians Incorporated, to the new Anglo-Saxonism 
and to other forms of tribalism, to the gut-mysticism of 
the fascism we sometimes claim we have extirpated from 
the contemporary scene. To what extent do they, too, base 
their appeal on the purposelessness and emptiness of 
much in modern life—and on a promise to “sublimate” 
these in violence? 

At this point, however, our hypothetical observer had 

best turn back to the screen. Otherwise the next step is to 
wonder to what extent the seemingly innocuous cultiva- 
tion of violence in the motion pictures unwittingly pre- 
pares the ground for a more calculating and sinister ex- 
ploitation. And this is strictly an academic question. 
How, asks our pondering hero, did he ever get off on this 
fantastic tangent? This is only a motion picture. And 
look: here is the Mickey Mouse! 
Possibly the counter-contenders 
are right. Perhaps after all 
it is only the war. Many things 
are. C’est la guerre! For that 
matter, didn’t we first notice 
this cult of violence (if there is 
such a thing) during the war? 
And wasn’t it only natural, the 
war itself being a bit on the 
violent side? Sitting at home, 
our ids and egos throbbing with wartime tensions, 
wasn’t it good for us to experience combat vicariously 
on the screen? The very air we breathed was full of 
Blitzkrieg and Luftwaffe. Even in our dreams sub- 
marines torpedoed ships, mortar shells tore through 
jungle branches, dead marines washed like driftwood in 
the tide, and bombs fell forever in the sunlight like wet 
fish from the open bellies of B-17’s. It was blood, guns, 
guts and Hiroshima all around us. Possibly we had to 
externalize these things or burst. 

And if now we have developed a taste for sensation 
that clenches in our viscera like a giant’s fist . . . well, 
it is still a violent and troubled world. Possibly we 
should be grateful that there is a medium for releasing 
by proxy the bitterness, frustrations and tensions that are 
generated within some of us. Better this, perhaps, than 
that these devils should be loosed upon society. 

And it may be so. C’est la guerre . . . and I have been 
indulging in a timorous old-maid’s dream. But still there 
is that look on otherwise human faces, safe in the con- 
fessional dark of the movie theater, when the camera 
lingers lovingly on the anatomy of violence. There is the 
feeling that this is something these good folk are looking 
for and are glad to find. And there is the suspicion that 
when everything else goes there is always violence— 
violence the great regenerator, the great integrator, the 
primitive wellspring that gushes over and sweeps the 
chosen one along, full flood, in bowelar ecstasy. 
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By Eleanor Shipley Duckett. Macmil- 
lan. 455p. $5 
Although this is primarily a scholar’s 
book, I cannot resist the urge to talk 
somewhat at length about it, even for 
America’s readers who are not scholars 
(a small handful, no doubt.) That is 
because the book is so filled with the 
warmth of Catholic tradition and con- 
. sistency, as it speaks to us in the words 
of Wilfrid of York, Bede of Jarrow 
and Boniface of Devon, that it is like 
talking to today’s brothers in Christ, 
though it is twelve-hundred years since 
these men worked and died for Our 
Lord and His Vicar. 

There are dates galore in the tome, 
to be sure, and successions of kings 
and kinglets enough to set your head 
a-whirl, but it is eminently worthwhile 
to plow through all the scholarly minu- 
tiae in order to come across the thrill- 
ing pageant of the work of the early 
Irish monks, of their incredible travels 
and their sturdy independence, which, 
the author claims, prevented their 
apostolate from becoming the social 
force that monasticism became under 
Benedictine organization. It is pathetic 
and noble to discover how these early 
teachers of the Western world treas- 
ured and loved the relatively few books 
and manuscripts they could gather from 
the Mediterranean world or copy out 


laboriously in their cold northern 
scriptoria. 
Perhaps the most heart-warming 


revelation in the book is the obvious 
devotion of these early priests, bishops 
and monks to the Holy See. There are 
many quotations from letters to and 
from Rome, and through them all 
breathe sound fealty on the one hand 
and a deep, paternal interest on the 
other. Time and again we catch the 
desire, often put into action, of the 
northern workers to go to Rome as to 
the mother and preserver of their love 
for God and Christ. 

Lesser, but equally fascinating de- 
tails of sixth- and seventh-century 
Christian life are delineated. For ex- 
ample, if ever again you hear someone 
charging that the Church has always 
kept women downtrodden, ask him if 


he ever heard of the famous “double 
houses” of these early days, wherein 
nuns and monks (in separate buildings, 
for benefit of the suspicious-minded)’ 
lived under the rule of an Abbess? If 
you are still perhaps just a tiny bit 
touched with the Jansenistic thought 
that daily Communion is too familiar, 
you might hear Venerable Bede say- 
ing: 
Remember how healthful to Chris- 
tians of every race is the daily re- 
ception of the Body and Blood of 
the Lord; this, as you know, is the 
constant practice of the Church of 
Christ throughout Italy, Gaul, 
Africa, Greece, and the whole of 
the East... 
The author betrays in one only place 


the fact that she is not a Catholic— 
when she refers to the present work of 
the Church of England as being the 
real continuation of the work of these 
Catholic pioneers. Apart from that, and 
despite it, your pride in the noble line- 
age from which, in Christ, we spring, 
cannot but be deepened by this study 
of the life of the Church in a tiny sec- 
tion in the north of Christendom. You 
will recognize it for the same life that 
began on the first Pentecost and still 
shines forth, visibly, from the twelfth 
Pius on Vatican Hill. 
Harois C. GarpINner 





Man or monument? 
NELSON 








By Carola Oman. Doubleday. 748p. $5 


Miss Oman is the daughter of Sir 
Charles Oman, Oxford Professor of 
History. She is the author of nineteen 
books, including biographies, novels 
and five juveniles. The present work is 
the result of four wartime years of 
patient and thorough research in the 
British Museum and other repositories 
of the immense Nelson literature. The 
text is founded upon the authorities, 
published and unpublished; it is well 
documented, modestly illustrated, and 
contains an excellent index. It lacks 
maps. 

In her brief introduction, Miss Oman 
remarks that Nelson monuments, with 
the exception of a few, spontaneously 
erected close upon the news of Trafal- 
gar, were not much liked by his con- 


temporaries, and are today revered rath- 
er for the man than the manner of com- 
memoration. Something of the same 
fate has attended the efforts of Nelson’s 
biographers. Many of them were either 
prejudiced or incompetent or, as in the 
case of Sir Harris Nicolas, denied per- 
mission to inspect important material. 
Miss Oman had access to the Llan- 
gattock, Husband and other collections. 
She is, in addition, an accomplished 
and discerning historian. The final 
result, however laudable, is not alto- 
gether satisfactory. 

Perhaps the key to the problem is 
that this generation has been spoiled 
by a spate of interpretative biographies 
where the author, on the basis of known 
facts, builds the substance of a life- 
like portrait, recreating the past with 
the aid of both primary and secondary 
sources. Miss Oman prefers us to do 
our own interpretative and evaluative 
work—that we should draw our own 
conclusions from the wealth of material 
she so generously supplies. 

The ambitious attempt has been made 
to account for every month, and al- 
most for every day, of Nelson’s adult 
life. The four months of 1800 spent by 
Nelson traveling across Europe with the 
Hamiltons are less satisfactorily docu- 
mented than any period of his career 
since he took command of his first ship 
of the line. Miss Oman frets quite a 
bit about this void, but in general her 
biography sails along evenly and stead- 
fastly from document to document. This 
method has all the solid virtues of 
authenticity, but it tends to dullness 
and monotony when unaccompanied 
and unrelieved by those bright touches 
of personal interpretation, psychologi- 
cal insight and shrewd comment which 
characterized the nineteenth-century 
school of English historians. One feels 
that this would have been a more read- 
able book if Miss Oman were the 
spiritual daughter of Lord Macaulay or, 
in our day, Mr. Belloc. 

There is still another disadvantage 
from following the authorities too 
slavishly. We are told, for example, 
that Nelson’s struggle between duty and 
Lady Hamilton lasted from September 
1798 until February 1800. When Nelson 
returned to London on a visit in the 
latter year, all persons important to 
him had to make up their minds that 
the situation was serious, and that they 
were beholding, not a preternaturally 
drawn-out Mediterranean amourette, 
but a passion which would be remem- 
bered with the name of England's 
greatest sea-lord. This does not shed 
much light on the Nelson-Hamilton af- 
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fair, nor is the reader at all prepared 
for the frigid documentary statement 
(p. 423) that “the child begotten in the 
Foudroyant last April was safely and 
securely born, and Lady Hamilton was 
well. Nelson was the father of a daugh- 
ter.” It may be noted in passing that 
Miss Oman does net permit herself 
to use the word “illegitimate.” Some- 
how the shabby Nelson-Hamilton mat- 
ter, in Miss Oman’s hands, appears 
ghostly, fragmentary and unconvincing. 
Yet even the documents yield an oc- 
casional piece of good writing and 
good characterization. Horatia Nelson, 
in later years, had this to say about 
Lady Hamilton: 
With all Lady H’s faults—and 
she had many—she had many fine 
qualities, which, had (she) been 
placed early in better hands, would 
have made her a very superior 
woman. It is but justice on my 
part to say that through all her 
difficulties, she invariably till the 
last few months, expended on my 
education etc., the whole of the 
interest of the sum left me by 
Lord Nelson, and which was left 
entirely at her control. 
Every major recorded event in Nel- 
son’s life from boyhood to Trafalgar, 
as well as many trivia, find their place 
in this major study of England’s great 
sea-fighter and unfaithful husband. It 
will delight the serious student of the 
period and the increasing number of 
those who are specializing in the 
Napoleonic era. The general reader 
will, perhaps, find it a bit tedious. 
Joun J. O'Connor 


True E. Philips Oppenheim 





SEEN FROM E. A.: THREE 
INTERNATIONAL EPISODES 





By Herbert Feis. Knopf. 308p. $2.75 


The somewhat cryptic looking “E.A.” 
in the book’s title refers to the State 
Department’s Office of Economic Af- 
fairs, where Dr. Feis held various posi- 
tions, including that of Economic Ad- 
viser, in the fateful years from 1941-44. 
Author of several important books, he 
has had long experience in his field. 
His Europe, the World’s Banker is, of 
course, a standard work in its field. 

Throughout this interesting and im- 
portant book, Feis employs the practice 
of referring to persons by their titles 
rather than their names. This device 
affords the reader something of a 
challenge in seeking to identify some 
of these titles by their proper names. 
You will possess far more reserve than 
the reviewer if you can resist this 
temptation. 
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This book is the outgrowth of a series 
of lectures delivered by the author at 
Indiana University in 1945 under the 
auspices of the Patten Foundation. The 
arrangement of “Episodes” is rather 
arbitrary and results in the third one’s 
being dragged in at the end when 
chronologically it belongs first. How- 
ever, this is a minor criticism. 

“Episode Number One” relates the 
thrilling story of America’s efforts to 
acquire an adequate reservoir of a most 
critical raw material, rubber, in the 
period just before Pearl Harbor. How 
this was accomplished in the face of the 
powerful foreign monopolists, official 
short-sightedness and stupid “econ- 
omies” makes good reading and pro- 
vides ample food for thought. 

The second “Episode” plunges the 
reader into the vortex of the mad race 
for Middle Eastern oil. Here is an 
international affair replete with drama. 
There are few places where one will 
find such an enlightening account of 
this vital subject. Its importance in the 


present and in the foreseeable future 


cannot be exaggerated. Since this book 
was published, the authoritative English 
periodical, The Economist, demonstrated 
that over 80 per cent of the world’s 
known reserves are in the hands of 
three Powers, or at least of nationals 
of the three, the United States, Great 
Britain and The Netherlands. It may 
come as a surprise to some that Russia 
controls a mere 9 per cent. The im- 
plications behind these figures tell a 
story which reading this “Episode” wil 
make more illuminating. 

Finally, there is a review of interna- 
tional events which discusses the men- 
tality prevalent at the time of the Italo- 
Ethiopian War. The behind-the-scenes 
emasculation of the League is brought 
into the full glare of a powerful spot- 
light operated by the astute and able 
“eis. The United States and its role in 
this whole unsavory mess comes in for 
its full share of criticism. Dr. Feis is 
singularly unimpressed with the Ameri- 
can attitude which produced the era of 
neutrality leglislation. Among individ- 
uals who are named and who are made 
to feel the brunt of Feis’ stout cudgel 
as he lays mightly about him are.Laval, 
Sir Samuel Hoare, Mussolini, Hitler 
and Stanley Baldwin. 

For those who can stand seme stim- 
ulating reflection, this little volume is 
most earnestly recommended. It very 
clearly shows that the United States is 
not an isolated island, although one 
would think that recent events had ef- 
fectively dispelled that notion. 

Tuomas H. D. Manoney 





























THE QUEST OF 
BEN HERED 


C. M. pe HEREDIA, S.J. 


A book with perfect application to the Lenten 
season. Purporting to be the memoirs of a 
Spanish merchant living in Palestine at the time 
of Christ, the volume is an informal presentation 
of the traveler’s contacts with Christ and the 
people around Him. $3.00 








13) WAYFARER'S 
FRIEND 


COURTENAY SAVAGE 
ae : eae A revealing story of the life 
a= of St. Christopher. Courtenay 
Sa sifts the many legends and stories re- 
lating to the saint to present a realistic and 
straightforward picture of the patron of travel- 
ers. Those who wear the medal of St. Christopher 
will be delighted with this book. $2.00 


GIVE THIS 
MAN PLACE 


RT. REV. MSGR. HUGH F. BLUNT 


A series of loving chapters on the thoughts and 
character of St. Joseph, foster father of the Child 
Jesus and true spouse of the Blessed Virgin. 
The author has attempted to show that St. Joseph 
is a saint for everyone. $2.50 








102 MONTGOMERY BLDG. 





BOOK COMPANIONS 
for a HOLY LENT 


The DEVOUT 
LIFE 


ST. FRANCIS pe SALES 
Translated by ALBAN WHITE 


- A modern, abridged trans- 
lation of the popular book which has been the 
daily companion of all those who have wished 
to progress in the spiritual life. Here are the 
steps to sanctity presented in clear, understand- 
able form. $2.00 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
THE BLESSED VIRGIN 


PETER A. RESCH, S.M. 





For all those who are devoted to the Queen of 
Heaven, a running commentary on her life, 
written in either the words of the Scripture, of 
the Liturgy, or of the great Church writers. The 
book breathes with intimate thoughts from the 
Heart of the Virgin. $2.50 


ESKIMO 
PARISH 


PAUL O’CONNOR, 8$.J. 





+ age. robes: Travel with this American 
Jesuit as he makes his mis- 
sionary rounds by dog sled, plane, boat, and on 
foot in the wintry wilds of western Alaska. The 
missioner’s adventures with the Eskimos under 
all conditions of weather and terrain are graphi- 
cally described. $1.75 


° MILWAUKEE I, WISCONSIN 
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READING 
THE 
WINEPRESS 





With Jesus in His Passion 
By WILLIAM STEPHENSON, S.J. 
336 pages 


$2.50 





The simple purpose of the 
present book is to help in 
calling to mind the Blessed 
Passion of Christ. It sets 
forth the story of our Lord’s 
Passion, so fully and so faith- 
fully recorded by the Four 
Evangelists; it also supplies 
a great variety of reflections 
naturally arising out of the 


narrative. 





Spiritual Book of 
the Month Club 
Selection, February 





Jhie Newman Bookshop 


WESTMINSTER, MARYLAND 





LOOK SOUTH TO THE POLAR STAR 





By Holger Cahill. Harcourt, Brace. 
554p. $3 

In 1930 Holger Cahill wrote a bieg- 
raphy of Frederick T. Ward, the Amer- 
ican general of Chinese troops in the 
Taiping rebellion. A decade ago, Cahill 
was national art director of the WPA. 
Harry Hopkins chose him for that of- 
fice because he had eminent knowledge 
of the history of American art, and a 
yen for “social engineering.” 

The student of Chinese military his- 
tory, the devotee of the fine arts and 
the social engineer are much in evi- 
dence throughout this novel. Indeed, 
they all but submerge the novelist. 

The story has a stirring background. 
It is set in Shanghai and the lower 
Yangtse valley during the tense weeks, 
dark with war clouds, that immediately 
preceded Pearl Harbor. It tells of gun 
running, intrigue, art exhibitions, a tor- 
rid guerilla battle, and a rather pla- 
tonic romance. But the action is in- 
fused only when necessary to keep alive 
a thin plot that serves the author pri- 
marily as a vehicle for lessons on 
Chinese art, philosophy and politics. 

The principal merit of the novel is 
its faithful, detailed and often beauti- 
ful portrayal of the physical scene. 
Cahill has the artist's keen power of 
observation. He is sensitive and skillful 
with color, shadows, the shapes of trees 
and of landscapes. 

“Inside the encircling wall, crumbling 
and spotted with grass and creeping 
shrubs,” he writes, for instance, “great 
trees grasped the spaces of the cold sky 
and cast a net of moonlight shadows 
over the gardens and courtyards.” “He 
lay down. There was a crackling in 
the straw under his head and a con- 
tinuous patter from the outside where 
the locust-footed wind ran through the 
stubble fields.” Again, “autumn, the 
warrior among the seasons, was driving 
down the great eastern plain. The 
refugees and guerillas were going 
north, moving in small groups, rafts in 
a stream swept on by some unknown 
impulse . . .” “The smoke whipped 
against the cold gray sky like smudges 
of crayon.” 

The dialog of Cahill’s characters 
smacks rather of WPA studios than of 
Far Eastern officialdom or gangland in 
the electric fall of 1941. There is a 
straining to be brilliant. Those west- 
erners are not plausible who can so eas- 
ily and aptly quote Chinese poetry and 
Confucian saws, and who rattle off 
recondite data. 
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“SHEED’S 
SUMMA"* 


“THEOLOGY AND SANITY is the real 
thing: it is good, indeed. H is like no 
modern book of which | know. It is long 
but every sentence is worked out precisely, 
not picked from the stock room of clichés 
and formulae. And the whole thing fits 
together beautifully, its parts chiselled and 
neatly fitted into the whole. 


“Rome was not built, et cetera. This book 
was not built in a year. Hts composition 
took five years, and those five years were 
spent in sifting and refining the results of 
several decades of study and reflection by 
one of the most acute, searching and exact 
minds of our times. The result is a master- 
piece. It is plain justice to say that 
Augustine and Aquinas now have a junior 
partner wearing a collar and tie. 


“Mr. Sheed has undertaken to map the 
landscape of reality. He begins with en 
examination of the intellect, the feculty of 
knowing, showing its nature, its functioning, 
its capacity, its limitations, its competition. 
He then proceeds through three principal 
sections: the first dealing with God, the 
second with creation, the third with 


oneself. . . . 


“It is an exhilarating book because of its 
profundity, its logic, its luminous precision 
of utterance, its superb articulation, its 
freedom from wordiness, its simple but 
marvelously relevant examples, its honest 
facing and valid solution of difficulties. 
One would like to dwell on its incidental 
merits, for example, its penetrating yet 
never fanciful explication of the Scriptures 
and its elucidation of the fact and the 
implications of the solidarity of the human 
race. But a full inventory is impossible in 
a brief review. Suffice it to say that this 
is Sheed's Summa and soon should be 


everyman's Summa.” 


—FATHER JOHN S. KENNEDY, reviewing 


* THEOLOGY AND SANITY 
by F. J. Sheed 


407 pages $3.00 


SHEED & WARD 


63 FIFTH AVENUE - NEW YORK 3 











The author’s political persuasion is 
revealed when a character, whom he 
treats sympathetically, lumps together 
Hitler, Mussolini, the Japanese at their 
worst, Franco and Chiang Kai-shek. 
His medium, the novel, softens the 
author’s responsibility for so treating 
Chiang and Franco, but the grouping 
is either misguided or unfair. 

The title of the book is suggested by 
a quotation from the Confucian anal- 
ects. The accepted ruler of the Chin- 
ese people is compared to the North or 
polar star. But in China today, the 
author implies, one must look for 
guidance and good government rather 
from the people than from those in 


was some slight hope, at least in cer- 
tain quarters, that Soviet Russia 
would cooperate in writing a just peace 
and in making the United Nations func- 
tion, and before the fall elections in 
the United States. That the book 
seems dated now is an indication of the 
swift pace of events. Not that the 
goals which Mr. Chase describes are 
no longer the goals of America. They 
are; but how much more distant they 
seem now than they did in the first 
flush of peace! Benyamin L. Masse 





THE RISE OF HENRY MORCAR 





By Phyllis Bentley. Macmillan. 415p. $3 


There is a strong national note in this 
novel of a West-Riding textile manu- 
facturer who, Miss Bentley obviously 
hopes, is the type of regenerated Brit- 
ish industrialists. The author herself 
proclaims a parallel between the life 
of her protagonist and the life of Eng- 
land from 1890 to 1945 and, though the 
device has been used often enough be- 














BOOKS WITH A FUTURE 


“Hostile critics of the book are well ad- 
PEARI vised to come loaded for bear, for Morgen- 


stern has done what is called documenting 
THE STORY OF THE 


power. 
If the author had been truer to 
some Pole Star in selecting the matter 
for his novel, many digressions could 
have been eliminated, and a more 
straightforward, enjoyable narrative 

would have resulted. 
Cuartes J. McCartuy 1 


to the limit. . . . This provocative and 
aggressive book may become an American 
J’Accuse.” The New York Sun 


“A contribution to history which, in the 
light it throws about the way one war 
came to America, ought to have value in 
the struggle to prevent another.” 








FOR THIS WE FOUGHT SECRET WAR Mesmen Themes 
' by George Morgenstern  ..,,, , h " t th 
By Stuart Chase. Twentieth Century $3.00 Phar on tak Gade will find ‘ke ‘dome 


Fund. $1 dantly rewarding in at last blowing the 


lid off the unholy mess we shall never 
forget.” Harold J. Weigand, 
The Philadelphia Inquirer 


“Mr. Morgenstern has worked a kind of 
literary miracle; out of mountains of be- 
wildering documents—purposely made be- 
wildering by partisan investigators—he 
has made a fascinating story. More than 
that, he has done the patriotic service of 
probably averting a national scandal of 
the magnitude of the Dreyfus case.” 


1000 
YEARS Pi aes i 


of 


IRISH 
POETRY 


THE GAELIC AND 
ANGLO-IRISH 
POETRY FROM 
PAGAN TIMES TO 
THE PRESENT 


Edited by Kathleen 


441 pages, with maps, notes, 


With this volume Stuart Chase brings sitliesiale  tndes 


to a close his series of studies for the 
Twentieth Century Fund dealing with 
postwar objectives. Written after the 
sudden ending of the war, this final 
study analyzes, from the viewpoint of 
the demobilized soldier, the great is- 
sues, national and international, which 
confront the nation. Mr. Chase con- 
cludes that the goals desired by the vet- 
erans are the same goals we all want— 
a good job with seeurity of tenure, and 
an international organization which can 
really keep the peace. 

Both these goals the author considers 
attainable. In previous studies he has 
given his answer to the problem of full 
employment — which he repeats in 
brief form here—and the answer to 
world peace he sees in the United 
States’ plan for atomic energy, with its 
promise ultimately of limited world 
government. But we shall have to fight 
for these goals, he warns. Just as there 
are still people who think in terms of 





“Here is a whole great literature which 
we know not at all—or only piecemeal. 
And it could not be better revealed than 
in the selections and renderings chosen 
here. 1000 Years of Irish Poetry should 
take its place as one of the indispensable 
anthologies in the language.” 
Basil Davenport, 
Book-of-the-Month Club 


“This book will revolutionize the popular 
conception of Irish poetry in America; it 
to be owned, consulted and 
William Carlos Williams 


is one 
treasured.” 


“The most inclusive anthology of Irish 


nineteenth-century economics and who Hoagland ame a ee Agden Bond phen 
refuse to admit that continuity of em- $5.00 plishment, it provides a library of all the 


outstanding poets of Ireland for 1000 
years.” Oliver St. John Gogarty 


The Devin-Adair Co. 


23 East 26th St. New York 10, N. Y. 


ployment and economic security can be 
achieved in a democratic society, so 
there are politicians who persist in 
waving the flag of unrestricted national 
sovereignty in the second year of the 
Atomic Age. 

This book was written when there 


884 pages, notes and indices 
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TIMELY FOR 
LENT and HOLY WEEK 
An Enduring Easter Gift 


THEOLOGY FOR THE MIND AND 
THE HEART IN THE PARLANCE 
OF THE DAY 


The Atonement of Christ is God's 
Method of our At-one-ment with Him 


GOD’S OWN METHOD 
by Aloysius McDonough CP, STD 


with preface by 
Archbishop Cushing of Boston 
READY FEBRUARY 15 $2.00 
Postage Prepaid on Prepaid Orders 


THE SIGN PRESS 


Monastery Place Union City, N. J. 











The Spectacular New 


er MORE 
BOOK CLUB 


has been awarded book club rights to 
TWO more outstanding books— 


This is My Story 


startling expose of 
Communist underground 


by LOUIS F. BUDENZ and 


Pere Antoine 


a thrilling new novel by 
REV. EDW. F. MURPHY 
author of The Scarlet Lily 


Regular price—$3.00 each; but— 
MEMBERS PAY ONLY $4.00 
for BOTH, PLUS POSTAGE! 








(Price for either book, only $2.60—and 
this also counts toward a Free Dividend) 


Save up to 40% through the Club of 
GOOD books—BETTER prices—BEST 
variety—and YOUR choice. 


On all Dual Selections (two books) you 
may take Both, or Either, or Neither. 


: JOHN C. TULLY, President 
: THOMAS MORE BOOK SHOP, 


‘ 220 Madison St., Chicago 6, Ibe 
: Enroll me in yeur book club. advance 


‘ notices. I agree to buy four a year. 
Neme ... 

: Street and Number  _ 

Sle sccceten one . State 

‘ Age (if under 21). SS” Occupation........ 


fore, it has here the vitality of a moral 
aspiration. P 

Henry Morcar, born into the heart 
of the textile trade, loses his father and 
exchanges a comfortable middle-class 
home for hard work and driving am- 
bition. The first World War brings 
him face to face with bitterness at the 
death of his boyhood friend, and he re- 
turns to his craft and one of those wit- 
less marriages of sympathy which are 
the foundation of unhappy lives and 
sentimental novels. When his wife ac- 
cuses herself of infidelity, Morcar com- 
pensates for his outraged domestic 
idealism by dedicating himself to the 
calculating struggle of the industrial 
world. He reaches a peak of sorts and 
drags out an almost staid liaison with 
the wife of a snobbish and bad-tem- 
pered lawyer until a buzz-bomb ends 
the romance and another phase in Mer- 
car’s development. All passion spent, 
Morcar returns to the task of rebuild- 
ing his own corner of the national 
economy. 

Miss Bentley’s novel comes close to 
being a preachment but it seldom loses 
dignity or a kind of solid interest. The 
lesson is easy to grasp: the predatory 
individualism of the pre-war period is 
losing place, and social responsibility 
is en the rise. It is a changed world, 
as the old Forsyte used to say, and it is 
plainly up to the Morcars with their re- 
awakened consciences to make it a 
better one. This is eptimism rather 
than any brand of socialism. In the 
writing there is & mature control, flu- 
ency and a restraint which, like na- 
tional pride, appears to be recurring in 
the best of the English novelists. 

Miss Bentley resorts to the cleverly 
economical use of the communiqué tech- 
nique in setting up her international 
backgrounds, and Morcar’s judgments 
on the events leading to war have all 
the patness of literary retrospection. It 
is probably not significant that all the 
Hitlerian machinations are detailed and 
castigated except his Russian honey- 
moon. Perhaps it is Miss Bentley’s re- 
spect for later allies, which could also 
explain her careful attempts to be fair 
to America’s pre-war attitudes. Along 
with a resurgence of national feeling, 
one may as well expect a bit of patron- 
age toward Americans among British 
writers. Even in a changing world, 
there must be a few constants. With 
this competent novel, Miss Bentley 
strengthens her place among the 
ameliorists who have faith, not so much 
in God as in the essential goodness of 
the English character. 

Tuomas J. Fitzmorris 
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BETWEEN THE BURNING CHRIS- 
tianity of St. Paul and the cold stoicism 
of his Roman contemporary, Seneca, 
there was literally a world of difference. 
But in one point of method, at least, 
they were agreed, as the Epistle for 
the First Sunday of Lent indicates. 
Paul would have indorsed heartily 
Seneca’s rule that teaching by theory 
is dificult and uncertain and that per- 
sonal example is the brightest, most 
convincing advertisement of the truth. 

His Divine Master had used the same 
approach to men’s minds: “For I have 
given you an example, that as I have 
done to you, so you also should do” 
(John 13:15). It was fundamental in 
Paul’s pedagogy: “that we might make 
ourselves an example for yeu te imitate 
us” (2 Thess. 3:10); and he urged his 
apostolic associates to drive home their 
doctrines with their deeds: “be thou 
an example to the faithful” (1 Tim. 
4:12) and, again, “show thyself in all 
things an example of good works” (Tit. 
2:7). For the psychological fact is that 
men who can ignore a sublime precept 
find it hard to overlook a saint; they 
may contemn the mandate ef God but 
any latent nobility is stirred and stimul- 
ated by a man of God. 

Those early Christians were a light 
and a leaven in the world..“What force 
had the kingdom of souls at its dispos- 
al,” asks Lacordaire, “against the em- 
pire armed with its legions?” Only the 
paradoxical weapons of their Divine 
Master, the scourge, contempt, crown- 
ing, crucifixion. “They had to conquer 
force, not by force, but by virtue.” It 
was not for them merely to give ab- 
stract assent to the law ef Christ but 
to reproduce, with the help of grace, 
the life of Christ in their ewn bodies. 

In the original text, Paul simply 
declares “we conduct ourselves in all 
circumstances as God’s ministers” but 
the present version changes the de- 
clarative to hortatory: “Let us conduct 
ourselves in all circumstances as God’s 
ministers.” The revision makes the text 
much more pointed on this first Sun- 
day of Lent, for Paul is calling on 
you and me as well as the ancient 
Corinthians. 

Our problem is much the same; we 
are still an embattled minority in a 
world of pagan carnival. The new pa- 
ganism exalts the life of sense and 
sneers at the spirit; it makes self- 
repression synonymous with suffoca- 


























tion; it regards this earth as man’s 
source and final destiny; it looks on a 
chaste heart as a rusty hearth choked 
with medieval ashes; it talks of love 
and means lust; its freedom is irre- 
sponsibility; it hails the literature 
of bathroom and bedroom, of prurience 
and even perversion as remarkably dar- 
ing and advanced; vices are “values”; 
Christian reticence, retardation; mo- 
desty, mawkishness. 

Against this mentality, the warn- 
ing of Ash Wednesday, the challenge 
of Lent and Paul’s desperate plea “not 
to receive the grace of God in vain” 
beat ineffectually. But it is our duty 
in a world of uplifted glass and un- 
ruly passion to walk as other Christs, 
to give the lie to the paganism around 
us by our lives, to let our light shine 
so that men may see our good works 
and at least think of Our Father in 
Heaven. “Supposing that all who are 
Christians in name were Christians in 
fact,” Clemenceau is reported to have 
said, “there would no longer be any 
social questions.” If all were Christians 
in fact, many of our problems would 
be solved. “You who have the light, 
what are you doing with it?” asks 
Paul Claudel. Lent is a time for answer- 
ing such questions, for self-examina- 
tion, self-reformation. 

Wittiam A. Donacuy, S.J. 


Theatre 








FINIAN’S RAINBOW, arriving at a 
Broadway was already 
bountifully supplied with first-rate 
musicals, immediately surpassed all 
competitors and established itself as 
best of its kind. It is imaginative, 
melodious, humorous, colorful and 
grand. If my superlatives are showing, 
it is because the recent arrival in the 
46th Street Theatre gives me an irre- 
sistible urge to say it’s swell and build 


time when 


up to a climax. 

Finian’s Rainbow has everything a 
well-made musical comedy offers, plus 
the extra payoff of a serious theme; 
which makes its humor mature as well 
as diverting. Taking the structure of 
the familiar boy-meets-girl romance, 
E. Y. Harburg and Fred Saidy clothe 
it with a blend of Irish folklore and 
Southern folkways and a fusion of 
American ideals and conflicts. The lat- 
ter materials have formerly been con- 
sidered too refractory for the purposes 
of musical comedy, which must above 


all be entertaining. But in this produc- 
tion they yield to a discipline that 
molds them into a unified and tri- 
umphant pageant of the American 
Dream. 

The story begins with Finian Me- 
Lonergan showing up in the not-so- 
mythical state of Missitucky, bringing 
along with him his comely daughter 
and a stolen pot of elves’ gold; and hot 
on his heels comes Og, a leprechaun, 
anxious to recover Finian’s loot. By 
various formulas of higher mathematics 
and dead reckoning, Finian has de- 
veloped the theory that planting gold 
in the ground causes lodes of the pre- 
cious metal to grow alluringly in ad- 
jacent lands. 

When he plants his pot of gold, split 
seconds before the leprechaun catches 
up with him, the poor whites and black 
sharecroppers living on surrounding 
farms suddenly get rich, proving his 
theory correct. Finian’s adventures and 
those of his associates make an hilar- 
ious tale, full of delicate fantasies, 
flashes of satire, bursts of melody, bits 
of low comedy, which do not degen- 
erate into the vulgar, and all sorts of 
delightful surprises. 

Albert Sharpe, imported from Ire- 
land, is an ingratiating Finian, while 
Ella Logan, as his daughter, Sharon, is 
a colleen as fancy as any you will lay 
eyes on between St. Patrick’s Days. 
Miss Logan, according to a program 
note, was born in Scotland, but there’s 
a lot of sweet Carolina in her voice. 
Donald Richards, Anita Alvarez and 
Sonny Terry contribute handsomely to 
the melody and rhythm of the pro- 
duction. David Wayne is appealing as 
the leprechaun who is both wistful and 
impish. 

The direction, by Bretaigne Windust, 
is all that could be desired. Jo Miel- 
ziner’s sets and lighting form a poetic 
background for the action, and the 
costumes by Eleanor Goldsmith are as 
original as the story. In one scene, 
“When the Idle Poor Become the Idle 
Rich,” the costumes, separately and 
ensemble, are as humorous as the 
Royal Nonesuch episode in Huckle- 
berry Finn. Burton Lane wrote the ef- 
fervescent score. 

Lee Sabinson and William Katzell 
are the producers. A merry laugh, the 
Bible says, is like a medicine. The firm 
of Sabinson & Katzell has made a huge 
contribution toward improving the 
moral and physical health of the na- 
tion. Finian’s Rainbow keeps the audi- 
ence roaring, with no scruples about 
it, from curtaiy rise to finale. 

THeopHitus Lewis 
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Canadian welcome awaits you 








in comfortable inns and 


hotels. To help plan your 
tip write Province of Québec 





Trained Caseworkers Wented for Catholic 
Family and Child Welfare Bx. 
panding and Developing 4 4 
GRADE I— $2400-$3180 
GRADE II — $2700-$3360 


CATHOLIC SOCIAL SERVICE 
995 Market Street, San Francisco 3, Calif. 








THE NEWMAN BOOKSHOP 


CATHOLIC BOOKSELLERS 
Westminster, Md., & 826 Newton @., Brookland, D. ©. 


Catholic _and Secular Books of All Pub- 
lishers Promptly Supplied. Best Library 
Discounts to All athbolic Institutions. 
Monthly catalogue 











lhl BEB SB eB BS BBB: 
NEW TESTAMENT 


Rheims Challoner Version 


Re-edited Carey edition with preface 
giving history of the Rheims version 
and showing many comparisons be- 
tween the old and new edition. 


Stiff Cover. red edges............ 3.00 
imitation leather, gold edges. .... peseee 4.00 
At all Catholic Bookstores or direct from 


C. WILDERMANN CoO. 
The Douay Bible House 
= 33 Barclay St., New York 8, N. Y. 
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FORDHAM UNIVERSITY 


Pounded in 1841 Conducted by the Jesuits 


At Fordham Road, Bronx, 
New York 58, N. Y. 


COLLEG 
DN ee ace Gna 


COLLEGE OF PHARMACY 

GRADUATE SCHOOL OF ARTS AND 
SCIENCES 

FORDHAM PREPARATORY SCHOOL 








At 302 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 


SCHOOL OF LAW 

SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 

SCHOOL OF BDUCATION 
SCHOOL OF ADULT EDUCATION 





At 134 East 39th Street, 
New York 16, N. Y. 


SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SERVICE 
F Residence Halls for Men: St. John’s 
“Hall ; Bishop’s Hall; St. Robert’s Hall; 
Dealy Hall. 
One Residence Hall for Religious Women; 
St. Mary’s Hall. 


Catalogues for each department 
sent en request. 








SIENA HEIGHTS 
COLLEGE 
ADRIAN, MICHIGAN 
A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


Fully Accredited. Conducted by 
Sisters of St. Dominic. Bachelor 
Degrees in Arts, Science, Philosophy, 
Music, Home Economics, Commer- 

cial Education; Teacher Training, 
Dramatics, Pre-Legal and Pre-Medi- 
cal Courses. Two-year Terminal 
Course in Secretarial Work. Excep- 
tional Opportunities in Art. 





Beautiful Buildings 
Interesting Campus Life 


For further information address the Dean 














COLLEGE OF 


NEW ROCHELLE 
NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 


Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
Offering A.B. and B.S. degrees 
- 


Accredited by the Association of 
American Universities 





WESTCHESTER COUNTY 
16 miles from Grand Central Station, N. Y. 


GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 
WHITE PLAINS 


Westchester County, NEW YORK 


Conducted by the Sisters ef 
the Divine Compassion 
FULLY ACCREDITED 
Standard Courses in Arts and Sciences, 
pre-medical, journalism, teacher 
secretarial studies, library , fine arts. 
Unusually beautiful location. Extensive campus. 


FORTY MINUTES FROM NEW YORK 














TRINITY COLLEGE 
INCORPORATED IN 1897 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


An Institution for the Higher Education 
of Women 


| yt A, Suton of Nees Bene é Ee. 
ay tf — the Secretary of the College. 


ACADEMY OF 
MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 
TUXEDO PARK, N. Y. 
FOUNDED 1847 


ay located 














REGIS COLLEGE 


WESTON 93, MASSACHUSETTS 
Offers B.A. and B.B. Degrees 
CURBRBICULA: 

Beonemics 


Liberal ‘Home 
Conducted the Sisters of Saint Joseph 
A : The Registrar 











COLLEGE OF MOUNT 
SAINT VINCENT 


Mount Saint Vincent-on-Hudson 
New York 63, N. Y. 


Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 
OFFERS A.B. AND B.S. DEGREBS 


Liberal Arts, Nursing, Commerce Bduca- 
tion, Pedagogy. Approved by the Asso- 
ciation of American Universities. Campus 
berdering Hudson River. 


One-half hour from Grand Central Station, 
New York City. 
WRITE FOR BULLETIN A 


SAINT TERESA 

















Marymount Preparatory Schools: Wilson Park, 
Tarrytown, N. Y.; Fifth Ave. and 84th St., 
New York, N.Y. Address Reverend Mother. 
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Hilms 


THE BEGINNING OR THE END. 
After using the atomic bomb for all 
sorts of cheap melodramatic complica- 
tions, Hollywood has finally filmed a 
near-documentary discussion of the 
weapon’s cause and cure. The inter- 
national scientists are represented as 
engaged in a race against time, and the 
picture concludes with the expressed 
hope that the newly harnessed power 
will be directed toward productive use. 
The more important phase of the pres- 
entation is not the fine exposition of 
the steps involved in research, and 
the methods employed in maintaining 
secrecy, but the awareness of all con- 
cerned that the bomb has raised a 
moral as well as a military question. 
The drama of the laboratory becomes 
a drama of conscience, and the out- 
lines of the factual story are softened 
by attention to individual attitudes and 
even romance. Norman Taurog’s direc- 
tion achieves historical impact without 
sacrificing entertainment values, and 
for once fiim suspense is rooted in the 
personal interest of the audience. 
Robert Walker, Tom Drake, Brian Don- 
levy and Audrey Totter are featured. 
This is an educational experience in a 
wide sense, and good, if quite sober- 
ing, entertainment for the family. 


(MGM) 





BEDELIA. This British film has been 
widely advertised as having two end- 
ings, one for home consumption and 
one for the American market. The in- 
genious producer might have further 
protected his investment by offering 
a choice of stories, this and any other. 
As the plot stands, it is a bit of sen- 
sational fakery with suspenseful mo- 
ments and longer stretches of affected 
absurdity. Vera Caspary’s original 
locale has been shifted for Continental 
flavor, but the adaptation is generally 
unfortunate. A wife with the deplorable 
habit of murdering her husbands for 
their insurance comes a-cropper when 
an investigator, disguised as an artist, 
steps into the picture. In the expur- 
gated version, she surrenders to the 
police instead of sampling her own 
poisons. Lance Comfort takes the 
limited honors as director of the thin 
yarn featuring Margaret Lockwood, Ian 
Hunter and Barry K. Barnes. Adults 
can expect little from this episode that 
they have not seen before—and tee 
often. (Eagle-Lion) 














EASY COME, EASY GO. The title of 
this film is prophetic, since it would 
be difficult to imagine anything as 
ephemeral as this excursion into the 
private life of an aimiable cadger and 
horse-player. Barry Fitzgerald makes a 
vehicle of a story that would have em- 
barrassed even Lady Gregory by its 
worn situations and dependence on 
caricature-humor. The bibulous gam- 
bler hampers his daughter’s romance 
in order to keep her services as mistress 
of his boarding-house. She brings his 
difficulties and her own to a happy 
conclusion by placing her own bets. 
John Farrow has made little out of 
nothing, and it is Fitzgerald’s show as 
far as it goes. Sonny Tufts and Diana 
Lynn are also involved. This is for 
adults. (Paramount) 


SMASH-UP. The distaff side of dip- 
somania is investigated with a clinical 
eye in this story of a singer who 
helps her husband to success only to 
be lost m the public adulation. Alcohol 
grows from an occasional stimulant to 
a full-time consolation, and her husband 
realizes his responsibility in the matter 
only after his wife has endangered the 
life of their child. The sensational side 
of the problem is toned down by a 
medical diagnosis and, aside from visual 
emphasis on drinking, the production 
is well contrived. Stuart Heisler’s direc- 
tion is smooth and forceful; and Susan 
Heywood, Lee Bowman and Eddie Al- 
bert follow through with credible per- 
formances. This is a good, adult movie 
with a message. (Universal) 
Tuomas J. Fitzmorris 


(LOUIE, A TAXI DRIVER, STEPS 
into the cab of Bill, another driver.) 





Louie (excitedly): Bill, Frank Belten’s 
been taken for a ride. Get a load of 
this. . . . (Reads from newspaper) : 
“Yesterday police found floating in the 
river the head and right arm of a man. 
From the initials FOB tattooed on the 
arm, police identified the man as Frank 
O. Belten.” 

Bill: There’s something cockeyed here, 
Louie. Why, just a hour ago I see Frank 
walking down the street. 

Louie: You do? Maybe you just think 
it’s Frank. Maybe it’s some other guy 
you see. 

Bill: Maybe it is. That’s right, maybe 


it is. 


Louie (looking intently through wind- 
shield) : Bill, look, look hard. This guy 
coming up the street sure looks like 
Belten. 

Bill: This is the guy | see a hour ago. 
If it ain’t Belten, it’s his double. 
Louie: If it’s Belten, he'll say hello. 
Man (walking over to cab): Hello Bill, 
hello Louie. 

Bill and Louie 
Frank. 

Louie: At first, we ain’t sure it’s you, 
*cause the paper says your head is float- 
ing in the river. It says you been 
identified as a body. 

Belten: Yeah, I knew. I read it. It ain’t 
true. 

Bill: How do you feel reading about 
your head in the river? 


Belten: Didn’t bother me at all be- 


(relieved): Hello, 


“cause I knew it wasn’t me. It must be 


somebody else. 


Louie (after Belten moves on): You 
know, Bill, when this guy comes up to 
the cab I feel creepy. i got a sorta 
feeling he’s risen from the dead. 
Bill: He wouldn’t be risen so fast. 
Louie: Yeah, seeing his body wouldn’ta 
been in one piece. Bill, when guys got 
their heads in a river and their necks 
somewhere else, how do they get the 
same body back on the last day? 
Bill: Who stuck the head on the neck 
in the first place? 
Louie: God did. 
Bill: If He does it once, He can do it 
twice, can’t He? 
Louie: Yeah, that’s right. It'd be a sorta 
stuck-together, plastic job, wouldn’t it? 
Bill: More’n that, Louie. Much more’n 
that. You wouldn’t call a oak tree a 
stuck-together acorn, would you? 
Louie: Can’t say I would. 
Bill: The risen body’s something like 
this. Let’s take the example of a oak 
tree. First you got a acorn. Then you 
got a oak tree. The acorn and the oak 
tree ain’t two different things. They're 
two different forms of the same thing. 
Louie: You mean a oak tree is sorta 
the risen body of a acorn. 
Bill: You got the idea cold, Louie. 
Now our body in this here world is the 
acorn, the risen body is the oak tree. 
A oak tree’s more wonderful than a 
acorn, but it’s only the acorn growed 
up. The risen body in heaven is more 
wonderful than our body here, but it 
ain’t different—it’s our body here 
growed up. 
Louie: You ain’t no slouch, Bill, you 
ain’t. 
Bill: Thanks, Louie. 

Jouw A. Toomey 
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Vocation to Priesthood 


A new pamphlet for 
high school boys 


Come Follow Me 
by Neil Boyton, S.J. 
This clear, interesting discussion of the 
religious and diocesan vocation (24 pages) 
is offered as an aid to teachers, principals 
and counselors, and for distribution to boys 
in their schools. 


25 for $3. 





7 for $1. 





70 East 45th 
New York 17, H.Y. 


AMERICA PRES 








NOTICES 


10¢ per word. Payment with erder. 


CATHOLIC ex-seminarian (26) who has 
spent over twelve years studying for the 
priesthood (Languages, College degree, eto.) 
seeks permanent position commensurate 
with or applicable to his background. Will- 
ing to Travel. Best clerical and lay refer- 
ences, Please write Box L, America Press, 
70 E. 45th St., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 
WANTED: Layout man and ome, Refer- 
ences and past history required. The Sal- 
vatorian Fathers, Publishing Department, 
St. Nazianz, Wisconsin. 


MISSIONARY PRIEST, working in four 
counties, only 80 Catholics in poometies of 
140,000, needs prayers and gifts to expand 
spiritual beachhead. Will you help? ev. 
Louis R. Williamson, Hartsville, South 
Carolina. 
JESUIT HOME MISSION—My Sill 
school to plant the Catholic tradition 
contributions are precious and welcome. 
Rev. John A. Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross 
Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 
I WILL SEARCH for out-of-print books 
you want but can’t locate. Catholic books a 
specialty. Edna M. Walter, 436 Columbus 
Ave., Boston 16, Mass. 
IRISH Books, Belleek China, Linens, Cards, 
= Write for Catalogue, Irish Industries 
Depot, Inc., 876 Lexington Ave. (Near 65th 
St.), New York Sa, Be Be 
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Correspondence 








Can Catholics read? 


Epiror: Mr. Maguire’s “Can Catholics 
Read” (America, Feb. 8-15) calls at- 
tention to a condition among Catholics 
well deserving of investigation. But 
when Mr. Maguire ties that favorite 
whipping-boy, the parochial clergy, to 
the post, and gives them the preemi- 
nence of first place in the order of 
causality for the lamentable condition 
obtaining, I cannot go along. 

Are the parochial clergy so utterly 
remiss in this respect? What about the 
parish libraries that are budding all 
over the country? What about the 
parish bulletins that give decent space 
to Catholic reading? 

True, the parochial clergy have made 
no attempt to convert the Sunday pulpit 
into a literary forum, but as a member 
of that group, I have always worked 
on the assumption that my main con- 
cern should be the Book—not books. 
Once or twice each year I devote a 
sermon to Catholic reading, but that 
is all. Am I guilty of parochial ob- 
scurantism ? 

Experience has taught me that the 
problem goes down below the parochi- 
al level. I am working in a down- 
town parish into which a Novena at- 
tracts between five and ten thousand 
people each week—depending on the 
season. We have done everything pos- 
sible to encourage Catholic reading. 
Four representative Catholic magazines 
are sold in the rear of the Church—with 
pulpit announcements, too. AMERICA is 
among them. Our bulletin literally 
drums on the theme of Catholic read- 
ing. We have a five-year-old parish 
library, and when the circulation 
reaches twenty books a week, we think 
we have had a big week. 

Mr. Maguire mentioned a survey. 
While conducting a monthly column for 
the K. of C. Herald, the official monthly 
magazine of the Buffalo Council, I at- 
tempted one. The questionnaire was 
simply framed and signatures were not 
asked for. It was designed to penetrate 
into the reading habits and “reading 
psychology” of Catholic men. Seven 
responses were returned. 

The response given on one question- 
naire is interesting and amusing: “Am 
a graduate from a Catholic institution 
where my faith was so hammered into 


me that hell and all its habituees 
could not drive it out of me... in 
other words, I don’t have to be sold 
on my religion, so I don’t read Catholic 
books!” 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Rev. Netson W. Loca 


Eviror: The following incident is 
submitted, not to deny the bitter truth, 
in the main, of the article, “Can 
Catholics Read?” by C. J. Maguire 
(America, Feb. 8-15), but to show that 
here and there at least a candle flame 
shines in the gloom. 

A short time ago a young woman 
wrote to me that, as a member of the 
Book Club of St. Giles Parish of Oak 
Park, Illinois, there had fallen to her 
lot the duty of reviewing for the other 
members of the club the book, Woman 
of the Pharisees, by Francois Mauriac. 

This young woman is the mother of 
four children, the oldest of whom is 
still in high school, so it seems safe 
to say that it is not to pass the time 
that she is a member of the St. Giles 
Parish Book Club. 

New York, N. Y. 
Vannie L. TEMPLETON 


Hucksters in death 


Epiror: Your exposure, in “Hucksters 
in Death,” of some of the most out- 
rageous doctrines and practices of our 
times has deeply impressed me. Thank 
you for sending me that issue of 
AMERICA. 

From what I have been seeing in the 
Austrian press about abortion, I have 
come to the same conclusion as you 
draw regarding Russian policy. 

New York, N. Y. Ericu Hura 

Graduate Faculty, 
New School for Social Research 


Catholics in Egypt 


Epitor: In your Comment “Catholic 
Church in Egypt” (Jan. 25, 1947) you 
state that the social work of the Church 
has the “unanimous support of all 
schismatic groups—Armenians, Chal- 
deans, Greek Melchites, Latins, Maron- 
ites and Syrians.” ; 
The Maronites have never been in 
schism; and if the other rites listed 
refer to those now in communion with 
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Rome, do they still deserve the epithet 
“schismatie”? The use of the term 
“schismatic” lends credibility to the 
general impression that a non-Latin 
Catholic has to be a_ schismatic. 
AMERICA is not accustomed to commit 
such errors in the choice of words. 
New Bedford, Mass. A. J. JoHn 


(We apologize. The Maronites have a 
proud record of 100-per-cent loyalty to 
the Holy See. The comment would 
have been better worded: “the support 
of all groups—Armenians, etc. (even 
including schismatics), and of Latins 
and Maronites.”—Ep1tor) 


Lenten disciplines 
Epitor: Last Lenten season a Catholic 


woman carried in your weekly a plug 
for the candy manufacturers by stating 
her disapproval of the praisewerthy 
custom among Catholics of giving up 
candy during Lent. 

I think it would be quite appropriate 
for the Catholic press to set ferth in 
unmistakable terms what is required of 
Catholics in order to comply with the 
spirit as well as the letter of the 
Lenten regulations. The nibbling of a 
candy bar, or of anything with a food 
content, between permitted meals, is 
a violation of the Church’s law on 
fasting: and is therefore a sin. 

In this day and age, as the world 
seems heading for the abyss, the 
Catholic laity should feel a profound 
obligation to make some reparation to 
God for the sins of humanity. In the 
Old Dispensation, prayer and fasting 
were the divine prescriptions for pen- 
ance; so the Church in the New gives 
us a similar code. Why do we not joy- 
fully embrace it? 

Astoria, N. Y. OPERARIUS 
Epiror: A copy of the Catholic Digest 
for Feb., 1947 by some miracle of post- 
manship came into my hands in this 
out-of-the-way Pacific post in the very 
month of issue. But what struck me 
was the reprint of an article from the 
March 16, 1946 issue of America— 
“Eat Candy in Lent,” by Mary E. Mc- 
Laughlin. Please let me say to the au- 
thor who suggests many other excellent 
ways of observing Lent: Haec oportet 
facere et illa non omittere. More 
than one mite for these missions of 
Micronesia has come from the no- 
candy-eaters-in-Lent. That material] 
mite can be measured. Only God and 
His angels know the spiritual fruits. 

Micronesia 

Vincent I. Kennatty, S.J. 











A BEST SELLER FOR 
500 LENTEN SEASONS 


The Following 
of Christ 


THE GROOTE EDITION 


The spiritual writings of Gerard 
Groote, famous 15th century preacher 
and founder of a religious order. 
These are the classic discourses in their 
original form—as written by Groote, 
untouched by Thomas a Kempis, 
translated into English, printed in 
clear type for easy reading and bound 
in prayer book form for convenience. 


TWO CARDINAL NEWMAN 
PRAYER BOOKS 


HEART to HEART 


Compiled by 
Daniel M. O’Connell, S.]. 
Short extracts from Newman’s sermons, 
translations and personal prayers. Any- 
one can take up this prayer book at any 


page and read it according to devotion 
or opportunity. $2.00 


KINDLY LIGHT 


Compiled by 
Daniel M. O'Connell, S.|. 
Prayers or reflections leading to prayer 


for thoughtful readers in any state of 
life. An anthology of passages from 





Newman’s Plain and Parochial Sermons. 


$1.75 Recommended for Lenten meditation. 


$2.00 








RECOMMENDED ON THE CATHOLIC 


LENTEN LIST 


KNOW YOUR KING 


By Rosert F. GREWEN, S.J. 


Eighty-seven short discussions of the life and example of 
the Saviour for spiritual reading during retreats or at home 
in the Lenten season. Recommended on the Catholic 
Lenten list as compiled by Father Considine and a Com- 


mittee of Catholic Book Sellers. 








LENTEN 
READING 


$2.00 











AMERICA PRESS, 
70 East 45th Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send me the Lenten books checked below: 


copies The Following of Christ 
copies Kindly Light 

copies Heart to Heart 

copies Know Your King 

copies In Him Was Life 


0 I enclose $ (postage free), [) or bill me, 


plus postage. 

NAME ... 

ADDRESS 5 Ree ieas 
CITY.. ZONE.... STATE 











RECOMMENDED ON A NATIONAL LIST 


IN HIM WAS LIFE 


By John P. Delaney, S.J. 


§8 short commentaries on the Sunday Gospels skill- 
fully linked to the Mass. Recommended on a National 
list by the Cathedral Book Club of Chicago. Here is 
prayerful reflection for lay readers, sermon thoughts 
for the priest, meditation for religious. 


“The 58 treatises in this book are practical, down-to-life 
talks which lift the beart and mind up to God and 
promote hope and courage.” 


—Our Sunday Visitor 
$2.75 
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AFTER BLACK COFFEE 


Rev. Robert I. Gannon, S.J. 


Did you sit at the table while Fordham’s famous president mixed serious opin- 
ions and sparkling wit, speaking before the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick? or the 
New York State Bar’ Association? or the State Labor Relations Board? or in 
greeting the friends of Poland, or China, or South America? 


If you were there, you will want a permanent record of many memorable 
occasions. If not, you will want to ear these talks for the first time — for the 


words speak warmly from the printed page. 
February 27th $2.00 


THINKING IT OVER 


Thomas F. Woodlock 


For fifteen years the column written by one of America’s greatest Catholic laymen 
attracted daily attention in the Wall Street Journal. He talked brilliantly and 
soundly on the problems which beset our day: law and justice, education and 
progress, government and freedom, democracy and totalitarianism, war and 
peace. The most striking of these papers have now been gathered into a single 
volume—and the amazing thing is how timely his words still are, and how 
intelligent his solution of our ills. 


February 26th $3.00 
Forthcoming Titles 

AS THE MORNING STAR A SELECT BIBLIOGRAPHY OF 

Marion A. Habig, O.F.M. A biographical investiga- THE HISTORY OF THE CATHOLIC 

tion of and reflection upon the last years of CHURCH IN AMERICA 

St. Francis d’ Assisi. John Tracy Ellis. More than 7090 titles in a logical 
arrangement and with a complete index, by the 

THE SAVING SENSE author of The Formative Years of the Catholic Uni- 


versity of America. 


WINDOWS WESTWARD: 


Rome, Russia, and Reunion 


Walter Dwight, S.J. Charming essays on the re- 
ligious life, the literary world, practical philosophy, 


and the saving sense of humor. With an introduc- Stephen Gulovich. A study of the Eastern Church 
tion by W. Coleman Nevils, S.J., former President in its homeland, of its clash with Russia, and of its 
of Georgetown University. spread in the United States. 
THE SCHOOL OF THE CROSS ia oo 

iis 6 idelis Rice, C.P. The conflict of religion and mod- 
Jobn A. Kane. Reflections on the significance of ern materialism, indifference, and defeatism. With 
the Passion, by the author of The School of Love an introduction by Joseph E. McCarthy, D.D., 
and The School of Mary. Bishop of Portland, Maine. 


THE DECLAN X. McMULLEN COMPANY 
225 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
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